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INTRODUCTORY 

TO 

JOHN OLDFIELD, Esq., 

OF FAIBACRE PAEK, DEVON. 



My dear Oldfield. 

To you, as one of my oldest and 
most valued friends, I dedicate this little 
volume. It would never have been written 
but for our late talks of past and happy 
days ; and it would never have been 
printed but for your encouragement, and 
the assurance that others, besides yourself, 
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will care to read the desultory reminiscences, 
which may in part remind some readers of 
' the days that are gone,' or show to others 
the kind of life lived in the youth of some 
of their elders, perhaps leading them to 
contrast the present with the past, causing 
some reflection, and maybe pointing some 
moral. 

You tell me, for my encouragement, that> 
in a great measure, Archdeacon Denison s 
'Notes of his Life' was extensively read, not 
to understand the mess which successive 
Governments have made of the education 
of our countrymen — ^which subject forms 
the bulk of his interesting volume — but 
because those who read it enjoyed the 
glimpses of the early bringing-up of him- 
self and brothers ; how he carved his name 
upon the dining-room table; wore corduroy 
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trousers ; and how much more hardily he 
was nurtured than the velvet-dressed little 
drawing-room boys of the present day. 
However, there is no parallel between his 
notes and my own. The Denisons were a 
well-known family, each member of whom 
has left some * footprints upon the sands of 
time.' I, and the members of my family 
mentioned in the following pages, have no 
such apology for giving others narratives of 
how we dressed, and were educated, and 
how things that were common to all of our 
rank of life then, are altered * for better or 
for worse' now. 

To you, dear 01dfield,and to me, the writ- 
ing and printing of these pages have given 
vent to many cherished thoughts ; and re- 
vived many precious memories ; and if to any 
reader they are wearisome and purposeless, 
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and afford neither interest nor food for 
thought, such can but put the little book 
aside, and forget it in the perusal of some 
more alluring volume. There may be 
readers who will sympathise as you do, 
and who will live again with me frag- 
ments of their youth ; but from none can 
I dare to hope for the blindness to all 
defects — that interest and ready sympathy 
by which you have almost forced me to 
write and print the following pages. 
Believe me, 

Your affectionate old friend, 

fe. fe. O. 
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CHAPTER I. 

* Of you, ye mountains and ye lakes 

And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 

That dwell among the hills where I was born. 

If in my youth I have been pure in heart. 

If, mingling with the world, I am content 

With my own modest pleasures, and have lived 

With God and Nature communing, removed 

From little enmities and low desires, 

The gift is yours,' 

Wordsworth.. 

1 MUST begin this little record of the sur- 
roundings, associations, and society of a 
generation now middle-aged, or passed into 
*the silent land,' by saying something 

^ 1 
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painful about myself. I write knowing 
more about the home and parish life than 
I could have done, but for the sad acci- 
dent caused by one act of carelessness on 
the part of a most trustworthy servant, 
which hopelessly crippled me, and has 
prevented my doing as my brothers did, 
and threw me much with my sisters for 
companionship and early education. The 
dear old soul, ' Nurse Tucker,' has some 
years since passed to her rest, sincerely 
mourned by us all ; and though her wages 
never exceeded twelve pounds a year, she 
yet managed to save out of those earnings 

one hundred pounds, which she left to me. 
She could never do enough for me, and her 
whole life after that sad event was one 

long act of reparation and lamentation. 

She used to say, the tears running over 

her cheeks : * There will be no one lame or 

crippled tliere; and I shall see you there, 
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thanks to the great God, as straight and 
comely as are all the other children/ 

I cannot recollect ever being other than 
I am^ so it has not been the same keen 
trial to me, being laid aside, that it would 
have been had I been disabled when in the 
full strength or glory of youth and early 
manhood ; but God knows the trial at best 
has been a sore one, and has caused mo at 
times miserable moments of rebellion and 
repining ; and I only name the subject as 
a necessary explanation of many matters in 
the following pages. 

The village where I was born was at 
that time more than thirty miles from any 
railway. We had to drive some four miles 
to our market-town, and then if desirous 
of going to the county capital, or to London 
itself, had to take the coach and meet the 
train there ; or we could travel by another 
coach, which went in a more easterly direc- 

1—2 
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tion, and avoid Exeter, meeting the train 
at Tiverton. Almost as long as I can 
recollect, the line to Stapleton was either 
talked about or actually being made ; 
though this did not prevent our friends in 
other parts of England from thinking our 
Devonshire village * very out of the world/ 

Our neighbours used, however, to talk of 
a time still fresh in the memory of many 
of them, when anyone going to London 
took at least three days to accomplish the 
journey, and always made his will before 
leaving his home. 

The country round us was such as West- 
country people know and love. Hill and 
dale; much common-land, with its golden 
and purple beauty ; wooded coombes and 

bare hill-tops, made beautiful by the effect 

of light and shadow; extensive grand 
views — ^hill melting into hill, range beyond 

range — and in the distance the splendour 
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of the glorious sea. There were also quiet 
home-scenes, cosy, sheltered nooks, shut 
out from the distant and the far-off. A 
childhood with such surroundings, and not 
much beyond its home for interest and 
amusement, each child thrown upon its 
own resources for pleasure and occupation, 
does it not make less shallow men and 
women than the always-to-be-entertained 
children of to-day ? 

I and my brothers and sisters thought 
nothing about railways, and were quite 
content with the little world in which we 
lived, and which we made for ourselves; 
and though my father would leave us twice 
a year at least for a visit to the great 
metropolis ; yet my mother very rarely did 
so, as London seasons and new bonnets 
were not such common events with ladies 
in her position then as now. My parents 
had nine living children, and this is the 
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order in which we came : Kenneth, Geof- 
frey, Baldwin, Theresa, myself, Dorothy, 
Mary, Louis, and Lucy. 

Before I was bom our rector had for a 
time taken his tithe in kind — of which 
more anon — and my father was then often 
heard to joke about the fate of the tenth 
baby, should the tenth ever arrive. My 
father was a county gentleman ; a scion of 
a good old stock who had borne arms for 
centuries — arms granted for service, not 
purchased of the Herald's office — and whose 
sons had been ever counted chivalrous and 
brave, and whose daughters were loving 
and pure. My mother was descended from 
one of those heroic Scotchmen who perilled 
life, fortune, and all for the son of an exiled 
king ; and we grew up with great ideas of 
the self-devotion — obedience to the claims 
of honour and duty — which the traditions 
of such a parentage would give to high- 
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spirited, enthusiastic cjiildren, thrown in a 
great measure upon their own day-dreams 
and castle-building for amusement. 

We were not rich — my father farmed 
some of his own land, and his income in all 
probability never exceeded twelve hundred 
pounds a year — and a careless good-nature 
had saddled him with liabilities in his early 
youth which hung as a millstone around 
him all his after-life. A careful, good 
mother managed so well, though often at 
the cost of much personal self-denial, that 
there was always enough and to spare in 
household arrangements, and my brothers 
and sisters were all started in life as be- 
fitted gentlefolk. It might not be thought 
so now, when even wee children are so 
dressed up, so loaded with toys and 
presents, so flush of pocket-money, which 
they are never taught to spend on others, 
nor to spare a portion for any who are poor 
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and in need. I heard a lady regretting 
the other day that she had no daughters, 
and I was thinking of the joy a mother is 
said to feel when * a man is horn into the 
world/ when she remarked : ' I never wish 
to have a son. You can dress little girls 
so well, you know, and all the changes in 
their dress are such an interest ; but boys, 
what can you do with them ? Just think 
of this; and then surely you can under- 
stand the pleasure a daughter must 
beT 

Our costume, when little girls and boys 
alike, was chiefly good strong brown hol- 
land, which admitted of wash and wear 
and tear ; our toys, except those we made 
for ourselves, were almost nil ; and the 
average allowance of pocket-money two- 
pence a week, with a shilling or two at 
fair-time, on birthdays, and when we were 
operated upon, at rare intervals, by clever, 
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but not over clean, Mr. Blackmore, the 

Stapleton dentist. 

Like the ancient Britons, or the mode 
instituted by the late Mr. Serjeant Cox, 
the founder and proprietor of the Exchange 
and Mart, we did much amongst ourselves 
by way of barter. A well-used paint-box 
was exchanged for a book, which its owner 
had grown to know by heart; and some 
paint-worn top would pass from one to the 
other in exchange for some equally well- 
used toy. 

' You change with me, and I will change 
with you.' * Promise me first when you 
want to change so and so,' was the jargon 
of our money-market. 

One had bird-seed to pay for, to keep 
some pet canary ; another took in some 
periodical, or put pennies together to buy 
some book when our book-hawker, Mar- 
shall by name, left us a parcel of books to 
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overhaul for an hour or two, while he went 
with other parcels elsewhere. Oh I the 
joyful sound when coming in from our 
walks or rides to hear the shout : * Mar- 
shall has come ! the books are in the 
schoolroom ; and mother says, if Miss Snib- 
bina will let us, we can look at them 
instead of the hour of ^' Rollings History." ' 
We were never dull. In the mornings 
we used to take it in turns to relate what 
we called our dreams : histories of adven- 
tures with fairies and witches and giants ; 
of the devotion of Highland chiefs, and of 
being in battle and wounded, and dying 
for our country ; and King Charles I., 
Prince Charles Edward, or our present 
Queen, whom we called our royal mother, 
thanking us personally. Then we wrote 
tales of adventure in love and war, and 
read them to one another. Our grand idea 
of love was that of one grand absorbing 
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passion that lasted a lifetime, knowing no 
change, and which would be made perfect 
in heaven. 

We were also great chess-players, and 
many a time have I been kept awake at 
night considering how I should best, in an- 
other game, checkmate my adversary. We 
had our swing, too, and our ponies, Scrub 
and Punch, with many others ; and about 
twice during the summer we went for a 
picnic to some seaside place within easy 
reach ; and never was any fare so good as 
the chicken and lamb or cold veal pie, and 
the cold plum -puddings, w^hich were always 
the refection on such occasions. 

How anxiously did we look at the glass 
the night before such days ; how earnestly 
add the clause to our prayers, *0 God, 
make it fine to-morrow, if it be Thy holy 
will, and pray Jet it be Thy will ;' and how 
very early in the morning did we study all 
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the clouds, and talk with our old man 
Roger out of our bedroom windows, to know 
what he thought the weather would be. 

Children now-a-days would hang about 
and look to their elders to amuse them on 
such an expedition ; but we thoroughly 
amused ourselves, and all was keen enjoy- 
ment from the first mess on our clean hol- 
land attire to boiling the potatoes on the 
Band. My father on such occasions would 
have the companionship of one or two of our 
gentlemen neighbours, and they would while 
away the time boating or fishing ; but our 
mother would be alone, except some cousin 
or lady visitor might be our guest at the 
time : and she would enter into our hunts 
for shells and sea-weed, the sand-castle- 
building, boat-swimming, and the bare- 
footed paddling on the shore. 

I doubt if any dressed-up little men and 
women of the present day, who almost in 
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their babyhood anticipate the doings and 
amusements formerly reserved for 'come- 
out * youth, ever enjoy their many pleasures 
as we did anticipating, and dwelling upon 
afterwards, our occasional festivities. 

Then, too, once a year we had a day at 
Stapleton fair ; an event the ancient glories 
of which were fast waning thirty years ago. 
A room was hired in the square, whose 
large windows overlooked all the caravans 
and peep-shows, and we dined there off the 
special delicacy of that season, pear-pie and 
clotted-cream, with other more substantial 
viands ; and many a gift of ' fairing ' made 
its way to the youngsters crowding round 
our window ; and never to this day do any 
sweets come up to those made by Thornby, 
in the well-remembered little shop at the 
comer of the square. 

One much, appreciated visitor we always 
had, a genial, kind old gentleman who 
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wore the dress then of another generation, 
a blue coat and gilt buttons, which we all 
thought very fine and proper, and his 
kindly gifts with his attire made a very 
favourable impression upon our young 
imaginations. 

The treat of the year, however, was a 
visit about Christmas-time to the little 
Stapleton theatre. I think if I had been 
asked at that time of my life to define 
perfect, unalloyed happiness — that local 
theatre, with its poor scenery and anything 
but perfect acting, would have been my 
definition. The curtain was rather short, 
and before the play commenced (the first I 
ever saw was the * Merchant of Venice '), we 
could discern the feet of the various actors 
walking about on the stage, and pausing 
ever and anon as their owners took little 
peeps from behind the curtain, inspecting 
the company in the house. 
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One governess my sisters had, thought 
this theatre-going once a year a very wrong 
amusement ; and after remonstrating with 
my father and finding herself unheeded, 
gave us a so-called Scriptural lesson on the 
lost state of playactors and playgoers. But 
we enjoyed the theatre none the less from 
the zest this occurrence gave to the enter- 
tainment, and brought the playbill care- 
fully home, letting it figure on the school- 
room table the next morning. 

We had but few companions. As children 
we only knew the children of ^two other 
families, and we did not often meet. One 
were those of the squire of a neighbouring 
parish, and the other the children of its 
rector. The latter was a very good man of 
the old ^ Clapham sect ' type, so-called, self- 
denying, kind-hearted, but theologically of 
very narrow sympathies, _and whose hite 
noir was a dread of Popery •^ The children 
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were not even allowed to read Miss Edge- 
worth's tales, because she is said to have 
been a Romanist; and ^Evenings at Home ' 
were forbidden because of the unitarianism 
of its writers. Cards, the children spoke 
of as * the devil's play book ;' and I believe, 
like the German Protestants of old, they 
would have forbidden Christian burial to 
the mortal part of any actor or actress. 

After our governess had related how, in 
spite of lifting up her testimony against 
our annual visit to the theatre, it was still 
allowed, our invitations to tea at Fordley 
Parsonage became very few and far be- 
tween. But had he lived a few years 
longer, this good rectors religious sympa- 
thies would have enlarged, and he would 
have become one of the older type of 
* Tractarians ' so-called ; a type fast, I fear, 
passing away. He would have been one 
with William Grresley, the loved and la- 
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mented John Lincoln Galton, not to mention 
the well-known Cecil Wray and others — men 
trained first in the best type of evangeli- 
calism, and then brought under Catholic 
influence, which together form one deep, 
full, and ever-living stream of devotional 
and practical life, such as, it seems to me, 
is deeper, wider, broader than that of their 
successors reared only in one school of 
Church thought. 

We used to attend Church Missionary 
meetings in his parish schoolroom, preceded 
by a tea at the rectory, and listen to tales 
of good little boys who saved up all their 
pocket-money, and went without sugar and 
butter, being allowed their cost for their 
missionary - boxes. This entertainment 
helped to meet the natural desire in most 
of our compositions for some sensation, and 
something out of the everyday current ; 
and we enjoyed a missionary meeting as 

2 
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we did, in a ' milder ' degree, those other 
teas followed up by long expositions, and 
extempore prayers, and sundry warnings 
againt a, to us, mysterious set of people, of 
whom we had occasionally heard, spoken of 
as * Puseyites/ 

Those other children, companions of our 
youth, the neighbouring ' Squire's ' family, 
used also to be there; and we used^ 
naughty children as we were, privately to 
have our signs of amusement and criticism 
over the extempore effusions ; and I re- 
collect a great amount of quiet mirth being 
indulged in, by Bridget, the eldest little 
girl, violently rubbing her knees on rising 
from some long prayers with a pathetic ex- 
clamation, in a piteous voice, of — 

' Oh, my poor knees !' 

This good man restored his church, re- 
built and enlarged his schools, visited and 
ministered to the poor, and, with all his 
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never-forgotten horror of Popery, used, as 
his children told us, to specially mark all 
Fridays and Lent as solemn seasons — when 
they were allowed no sugar in their tea, no 
puddings, and he both fasted and prayed. 
How different was he to his clerical brethren 
around him ! They hunted, fished, rarely 
entered school or cottage, and kept their 
churches closed from Sunday to Sunday ; 
and had but three celebrations of the Holy 
Communion in the year. 

The poet's description of a parish priest 
was, unfortunately, in those days a true 
picture of many of our surrounding clergy : 

* A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's task 
As mucli as God or man can fairly ask : 
The rest he gives to love and labours light, 
To fields the morning, and to feasts the night j 
None better skilled the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide j 
A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 
And, skilled at whist, devotes the night to play.' 

The above-mentioned * Squire,' Robert 

o o 
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Sydenham, was my father's great friend. 
They had companies in the same yeomanry 
corps, and went walking-tours together ; 
shot over the same copses, and were inti- 
mate as brothers. He was a man of taste 
and refinement also, sketched well, and ac- 
companied my mother in vocal duets, and 
the thought of him recalls many a song of 
that and an older day, such as ^ Ye Banks 
and Braes o' Bonnie Doune,' ' Oft in the 
Stilly Night,' 'Alice Gray,' and the old 
Jacobite songs in which we children so 
delighted, and which coloured our ideas 
very greatly. 

Bridget, the elder girl, was about my 
own age, and the thought of her has added 
to the suffering brought to me by the 
accident which crippled me. There were 
no ladies' high schools and Girton Colleges, 
no Oxford and Cambridge examinations for 
girls, in those days ; but I can't help think- 
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ing that in an acquaintance with general 

English literature, and also in general 

knowledge, my sisters and Bridget and 

Frances Sydenham would ' beat ' many of 

the young ladies who have certificates and 

diplomas now-a-days. We certainly wasted 

time, and had rather a desultory and 

scrambling education, and very little money 

was spent on masters or accomplishments ; 

but in after-life this has made no difference 
in either happiness or usefulness. My 

sisters have all done their duty as refined, 
intelligent, loving, pure, honourable, high- 
minded women ; and never, except on the 
score of anxiety caused by health, been 
anything but a joy to others. 

We used to be in the schoolroom at 
eight, and then we read round by turns 
the Psalms and Lessons for the Day. Then 
at half- past eight came family prayers, 
those compiled by Bishop Blomfield, first 
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part, which are not, a8 the second, a jumble 
and re-hash of the terse and lovely Prayer- 
book Collects. Then came breakfast. At 
seven or eight years old, we were allowed 
to leave the nursery and * little ones,' 
where the fare was bread and milk on 
week-days, and eggs and bread and butter 
on Sunday mornings. 

I can see the look of the eggs in the 
saucepan now, as we stood round the high 
green wire fender watching the bubbles 
rising in the water round them ! The 
schoolroom party breakfasted and had all 
their meals with my parents. We had no 
restriction as to diet, but we were expected 
to eat all given to us, and might never 
take another thing as long as anything re- 
mained on our plates ; and if we eat bacon, 
eggs, or fish, might not at the same meal 
eat honey, or marmalade, etc. — the latter 
delicacies were for those amongst us who 
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had not, as we all in general had, a suffi- 
ciently good appetite for the more sub- 
stantial food. 

As to the superfluity of plates and 
knives, and the little bit of that tasted and 
left for the little bit of this, and all the 
pampering and consideration by which 
children are now made a nuisance to their 
elders at table, and learn sinful habits of 
waste and luxury for themselves, we knew 
nothing of it. Our food was good, plain, 
and simple ; and if we could not eat it, it 
was thought we were probably better with- 
out it. 

The letters printed in the papers, not long 
ago, finding fault with the school-fare of 
roast meat and plain pudding, suggesting 
the necessity of more change and more 
piquant dishes for our youngsters, have re- 
called the diet of my youth. I was telling 
a pampered boy lately how I never, when a 
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youngster, got rich cake and jam for tea 
except on high days and holidays, when he 
stopped my relation of such personal ex- 
periences by the remark : 

' How glad I am I wasn't you !' 
However, I am always glad we were 
brought up in a more simple — call it 
Spartan, if you like — way than the children 
I see around me, who, coaxed, humoured, 
and always brought to the front, would, if 
altogether at home, grow up sort of sugar- 
candy, backbone-lacking men and women. 

We used after breakfast to go out, feed 
chickens and rabbits, have a game of see- 
saw in the unused saw-pit, or run up and 
down * playing at horses ' till half-past nine, 
when the schoolroom was again our desti- 
nation until noon. Then we had luncheon — 
plain seed or currant cake, bread and 
cheese, or bread and treacle, and fruit, if 
there should be any ; and then a ride or a 
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walk. The rides with my father the others 
took in turns ; I, alas ! could never ride, 
but used to drive comfortably enough. 
The walking-party would have one of the 
ponies, and walk and ride in turns. We 
had no post-office in our village, and our 
bag used to be dropped by the mail-coach,, 
and sometimes one of my brothers or my 
sisters used to ride at this time to bring 
the bag from the cottagers who took charge 
of it. 

The corn-laws had just been altered, and 
my father, Tory as he always had been, 
was bitten by the free-trade mania, and 
looked out eagerly for the Times. I well 
recollect, child as I was, many scraps 
of conversation on the subject. How my 
father used to say that he would bet my 
mother the finest bonnet that Stapletoft 
could produce, that in two years' time, 
owing to free-trade, the best wine-glasses 
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would be less than threepence each ! Some 
of our visitors, older and with better judg- 
ment than himself, used, on the contrary, 
to foretell evil from the measure as well as 
good. 'If things made by foreigners should 
come to be bought, by our own people, and 
rather than those made at home, because 
a little cheaper, what an unhappy result ! 
Our workmen, it was added, pay rates and 
taxes and support the expenses of govern- 
ment ; therefore you ought to buy their 
work, even though a little more costly, if 
you are really a good patriot. 

I have, in consequence of the impression 
such scraps of remembered conversation 
made upon me, never reconciled myself to 
French gloves or Geneva watches, and 
abhor German buttons and all the other 
foreign importations which now flood our 
markets, t^ke money out of English 
pockets, and bread out of English work- 
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men's mouths. Of course I know that the 
folly of our own people in striking and re- 
stricting the labour of men anxious to work 
have helped to send trade and profits from 
us ; but my father and others, in dreatns of 
the blessing free-trade would bring us, only 
-contemplated universal free-trade. He and 
they would have scouted the falsely-named 
free-trade of to-day, by which we receive 
the productions of all other countries free 
of duty, while they close their ports to the 
free entrance of all our goods to their own 
markets. This he would have called one- 
43ided, not free, trade. Real free-trade is 
in these days our real commercial need. 

Our bringing home of the post-bag has 
•caused this long digression ; and I will not 
linger to say that the free-traders of those 
<iays saw the wisdom, too, of protecting 
-our farmers' interests by a small duty — a 
sliding-scale — on corn, so as to keep the 



A 
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price at about seven or eight shillings a 
butthel, which in those days, it was said,, 
would not press hardly on any class. 

Our walk or ride over, we were in the 
schoolroom again at a quarter past two, 

and then read aloud in turns some history,, 
while my sisters worked. How they hated 
the long frills which they had to hem and 
whip — for Cash, and Coventry frilling were 
then sounds to them unknown; and how 
even RoUin s * Ancient History/ or Huma 
and Smollett's * England,' or even the ex- 
citement of Alison's 'History of Europe, '^ 
did not make these frills less hateful. 

Certain days in the week my sisters. 
were supposed to talk French, and anyone 
who spoke in English had for each such 
offence to learn four words of Johnson'a 
Dictionary, with their meanings, during 
our play-hours. 

I remember once some animated discus- 
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fiion arose between two of my sisters re- 
garding some of what we called Lord 
Macaulay's lies, and which some of lis 
triumphantly settled by the historical notes 
in Aytoun's poems, and all French talking 
was for the time forgotten. Marks for four 
words followed one another fast, and at last 
the unheeded governess gave it up in de- 
spair, merely saying : 

*It is impossible you can learn all the 
pages of dictionary you will have earned, 
and therefore you must each hem and whip 
a cambric frill instead/ 

I think they would almost rather have 
been whipped themselves. How much 

are the rising generation indebted to Mr. 
Cash ! 

Although we had an ample supply of 
servants to do all the needlework required 
in wardrobes such as ours, yet my mother, 
who fully understood the mysteries of 
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cutting out, darning, etc., etc., insisted on 
my sisters learning the same; and how 

cordially, as they exclaimed, did they de- 
test that — 

* Lady Fidget, who had but one eye. 
While a long tail she did let fly ; 
Every time she went through the gap 
Leaving a piece of her tail in the trap/ 

Theresa and Mary — and sometimes little 
Lucy was permitted to join them — liked 
dressing and undressing their dolls, and 
making their clothes ; and would talk- of 
how in years to come their own children 
should be dressed, and even what they 
should wear when they came down to 
dessert, if there was company to dinner ; 
and this reminds me that I have not 
finished the account of our schoolroom 

day. 

The reading and working continued till 
nearly four, when the dressing-bell rang, 
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and we all had * to dress/ as we called it, 
for dinner. My parents had been used to 
dine at six ; but when their children were 
old enough to need a governess and a 
schoolroom they altered the hour to four, 
so as to have their children with them. It 
was not thought such a ' Gothic ' hour 
then as it would be now. The ' dress * 
assumed was for the girls a clean print 
frock, with low neck and short sleeves, 

and the holland apron of the morning was 
discarded ; and the boys, if at home from 
school — those not at school dined at one in 
the nursery — took oflf ' scrub/ and put on 
the Hitem' suit — *hitem' still being in 
reserve. 

Sometimes my father, who was much 
* given to hospitality,' would bring home a 
gentleman or two to share our meal. There 
was always enough and to spare. Fish or 
soup, a joint and some other dish, curry, 
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hash or stew, etc., and a fruit and milk 
pudding. Beautiful cod-fish could then be 
had for about threepence a pound, and 
oysters at twopence a dozen. Salmon was 
fourpence and fivepence, and soles the 
same. A few years before this time salmon 
were so plentiful in the Stapleton river, that 
I have heard that there used to be a clause 
in the indenture of apprentices that their 
masters were not to feed them on salmon 
more than a certain number of times in the 
week ! 

Perhaps many may feel in these days, 
when dining is considered 'an art/ and 
many people talk as if eating were the one 
occupation of life, that my fathers stray 
guests will be pitied for coming out to par- 
take of such a simple bill of fare. A young 
solicitor, just out of his articles in London, 
joined his mother at dinner the other day. 
A well-cooked roast leg of mutton, vege- 
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tables, and a nicely made apple-tart, was 
the meal he found. 

* Do you call this dining ? I call it feed- 
ing/ said he, with a sneer. 

Such is one of the results of our boasted 
progress and civilisation. Many a Lazarus, 
ill, aged, past work, is at our doors with 
half-a-crown a week to pay for bed, board, 
clothes, and firing ! 

After dinner we amused ourselves till six 
o'clock, and then went into the schoolroom 
once more to prepare our lessons for the 
following day. Often, instead of this pre- 
paration, we read all to be found in other 
portions of the poetry, history, or geography 
book, or had * The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel' open inside our ^Lindley Murray;* 
and our lessons consequently were often 
bungled through in a very careless manner, 
and our governesses had a good deal of 
trouble. 

3 
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These ladies will be frequently men- 
tioned in the next few pages. I often 
think now with reverence and admiration 
of their unfailing, patience and. forbearance. 
Children have to learn the real nature of 
their actions, and often cause pain or give 
disappointment thoughtlessly and unknow- 
ingly ; for which in older years, in looking 
back, they feel very sorry. My sister 
Dorothy and I have often felt this ; and 
Theresa and Mary understand their chil- 
dren's faults by remembering their own. 

At half-past seven came tea, to which 
the gentlemen were summoned. They had 
probably been indulging in what they used 
facetiously to call hot lemonade with 
whisky in it, as they discussed politics or 
county or local matters. Then the children 
had to go to bed, though in later years 
they remained and took a share in the 
music and part-singing that ended up these 
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evenings. There was no show, no preten- 
tiousness, and very little expense in such 
entertainments, and quite as much, and 
probably more, enjoyment, except to gour- 
mands, than there is in dinner-parties, with 
all their courses, made dishes, and costly 
wines. 

While on this subject I will mention 
that the largest dinner-parties my parents 
ever gave were when it came to their turn 
to entertain the * Squab Pie Club ' — not a 
pretty title, but one that served its pur- 
pose as well as did the Beefsteak and 
many another London Club. About a 
dozen of the neighbouring gentry — i.e., the 
clergy and one or two retired military and 
medical men — formed themselves into a 
club to dine together every Tuesday at the 
house of members in rotation. This in- 
volved each member having to entertain 
about once in three or four months. The 

3—2 
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gentlemen attended as a matter of course p 
as to the ladies, the hostess for the time 
being could invite whom she would. The 
dinner-hour was not to be later than five, 
and the company were to disperse no later 
than eleven. 

But now about the name * Squab Pie 
Club.' It is not euphonious, and even to 
a Devonian, in these days, it would offer 
no suggestion as to the bill of fare to be. 
provided. A squab pie proper is, or was, 
a pie-dish containing nice cut neck-of- 
mutton cutlets, filled up with apple sauce 
fragrant with a suspicion of shalot, and 
covered with a good crust and baked ; and 
the original rule of the club was that there 
might be fish or soup ; then this famous 
Devonshire pie and a joint, to be followed 
by two sweets and cheese ; game, I believe, 
was also always allowed. In course of time 
the pie was shunted to make a side-dish. 
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and rarely cut; while boiled turkeys, 
saddles of mutton, and even haunches of 
venison, took the place it once filled. When 
the simplicity of the club vanished its 
death-warrant went forth, and it soon 
ceased to exist; and with it went the 
games of whist with their threepenny 
points, the vocal music, and the carpet- 
dance. 

My mother painted a flag which waved 
over many a squab pie in the early days 
on these occasions, and which was more 
truly admired by my brothers, sisters, and 
self than many a grand picture on the 
walls of the Academy seen in later years. 
There was a cannon, and a trooper sitting 
on it waving his sword to inspirit a com- 
rade clothed, like himself, in the yeomanry 
uniform of the county, and from his mouth 
issued the words : *Will ye or won't ye, 
now V They might apply to an invitation 
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to have some pie, or they might be an incite- 
ment to some martial deed ; but they owed 
their origin to an episode in a review we 
all witnessed of the said gallant corps, 
when a sergeant, after in vain trying to 
get a private to fall properly into the ranks, 
exclaimed in a loud voice, and with a despair- 
ing gesture, greatly to the amusement of 
the lookers on : 'Will ye or won't ye, now?' 
'Not many years ago' no one thought 
of giving champagne or ices commonly, and 
making the entertainment of guests the 
expensive affair it is in general now-a-days. 
People liked to give their friends the best 
of what they ordinarily had themselves; and 
it seems to me there w^as more true hospi- 
tality, more genial intercourse, and more 
pleasurable associations, and perhaps even 
more intellectual exchange of ideas, round 
the well-made, simple squab pie, than there 
is. to be found in the more modern, and far 
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more costly, entertainments of the present 
time. 

I am not disparaging the art of cookery. 
It is right and the duty of everyone to 
make the most of, and to cook in the most 
nutritious manner, the good food a bounti- 
ful God has given us ; but to see the lavish 
waste in some houses, the eager, yet dainty, 
connoisseur airs in some diners-out, the 
* science ' that dining out and dining well 
is now considered, gives me a sorrowful 
loathing I cannot describe, especially when 
I remember the thousands of fellow-beings 
who never dine at all, and recall a question 
asked in my hearing a few weeks ago by 
one of those who fare sumptuously every 

day : 

' What is life worth, if we cannot have 
our dinner-parties V 



CHAPTER II. 

^ Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm. 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 
Boys are at best but pretty buds unblown, 

, Whose scent and hues are rather guessed than known ; 
Each dreams that each is just what he appears, 
But learns his error in maturer years, 
When disposition, like a sail unfurled, 
Shows all its rents and patches to the world/ 

COWPER. 

My sisters had in all, during their course 
of home education, four governesses. The 
first was a widow lady with all the vivacity 
and humour generally attributed to the 
natives of the Emerald and sister isle ; but 
though calling herself thirty-five, as my 
father said after he had seen her, on her 
taking up her post amongst us, she must 
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have been, to judge by her wig and the 
^rey hair he discerned beneath it, about 
thirty years older than that age. 

She was with us only a few months, and 
I fear the * high spirits ' indulged in out of 
schoolroom hours by the children under 
her care too greatly tried her. I, from my 
state of health, could take but little part in 
these escapades, but I keenly enjoyed all 
that was enjoyment to my sisters ; and as 
Dorothy, my favourite and especial * chum,' 
was generally the chief personage in such 
naughtinesses, I regarded them with pecu- 
liar interest, and could with difficulty allow 
there was anything wrong in any of her 
doings. 

One day they went out for a walk as 
usual, accompanied by Mrs. O'Hagan, by 
whose side Mary discreetly paced ; Dorothy 
and Theresa were in advance, and safely 
picked their way over a little brook which 
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ran across one of the lanes leading to the 
house, and which, innocent of any bridge, 
was crossed by stepping-stones. 

'Let us take the stones out,' cried mis- 
chievous Dolly ; ' then Mrs. O'Hagan can- 
not get home in time for that odious frill 
I have to hem this afternoon.' 

No sooner said than done ; and the little 
rebels ran to the schoolroom in high glee, 
where I was duly waiting for the afternoon's 
historic reading. The window commanded 
a view of the lane, and we watched breath- 
lessly to see how Mrs. O'Hngan would crosa 
the stream- 

We could see her gesticulations and her 
attempts to replace the stones ; and poor 
Mary's efforts at a leap, which ended in her 
getting a wetting, and we looked at one- 
another with a little compunction. At that 
minute a donkey-cart came to the rescue, 
and Mrs. O'Hagan scrambled in. Her 
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efforts to do so were at first unavailing, 
and the little rebels laughed joyously as 
she tried to mount up, first by one shaft, 
and then the other, and was finally hoisted 
in bv the owner, as if she had been a sack 
of grain. 

This man afterwards replaced the stones, 
and hot and flurried, the widow reached the 
schoolroom. 

* Some impudent boy,' she cried, * has 
played me such a trick, and removed the 
stepping-stones in the brook; and indeed it 
is a wonder I am here alive at all — and in- 
debted to a donkey, too I 

We all laughed ; and then Dorothy, al- 
ways truthful, exclaimed : 

' It was no boy, for it was I who did it, 
Mrs. O'Hagan; and I know I ought to 
beg your pardon, but I thought it would 
make you too late for the reading, and then 
I should get off hemming my frill.' 
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*Andwasit the frill/then, that did it 
all? Then indeed you will just get your 
work and do it this blessed minute, if it is 
my pardon you are' wanting V 

One thing will always make me remem- 
ber Mrs. O'Hagan gratefully, and that is 
the fairy tales and Irish legends with which 
fihe beguiled the tedium and dreariness of 
our Sundays. We had to go to church at 
eleven and three— of which services more 
anon — and then we had catechism and 
-collects to learn, and *Buller's Scripture 
•Questions' to write the answers to, and 
our only amusement was in such books as 
* Peep of Day ' (of which, by the way, I as 
a child was always fond, though it gave me 
impressions which have made it often since 
<iifficult to reconcile the avenging anger of 
•God the Father with the pitying mercy of 
Ood the Son), ' Mary Mills,' ' The Fairchild 
Family,' and ' Coelebs in Search of a Wife/ 
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So her story of the Yellow Dwarf, the 

Legend of the Phcsnix, and such like, fell 
upon very grateful ears. 

She was succeeded by a Miss Snibbina, 
a good, plodding, painstaking little woman, 
who rewarded her pupils, if they had no 
bad marks for the week, by a little coloured 
paper tract every Saturday morning; the 
owner of the largest number at the end of 
the half-year receiving a more substantial 
prize. They were published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, and were one shilling 
the packet of forty-eight. They were in all 
sorts of diiferent coloured paper wrappers, 
with woodcuts, and printed in good type, 
but the contents rather of the twaddle 
order, and what is now termed * goody 
good.* We always read them ; and at that 
time their theology satisfied us, though 
their appeal to our imagination did not. 
I recollect about this time Dorothy dis- 
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covered amongst our books ^Edgeworth's 
Practical Education/ and studied it deeply, 
telling Miss Snibbina confidentially that 
her system with «s contained many mis- 
takes, or else that what the book said was 
wrong. It was not intended impertinently, 
but it was properly received as such ; and 
though no doubt Dorothy was always a 
favourite with Miss Snibbina, yet as cer- 
tainly she was her most troublesome pupil. 
I recollect one time, our lessons learnt by 
heart (we had four such a day) had for 
some week or so been very badly said, and 
Miss Snibbina one morning announced, on 
taking her place in the schoolroom, that 
she had invented a new punishment. She 
was questioned eagerly as to its nature, 
but all she would say was, that the first of 
us who had their lesson returned would 
learn to her penalty what it was. 

' Sinclair,' whispered Dorothy to me, * I 
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must know what poor little Snib can have 
invented. It cannot be so very bad. She 
could not make it. I shall be turned in 
my lesson just to know.'- 

* Oh Dolly r cried Mary, ' it must be 
very bad, or she would tell us.' 

But Dorothy had no fear — or, having it, 
her curiosity mastered it ; and she purposely 
stumbled over her French verbs, and re- 
ceived the book back with a kind of exul- 
tation in her shame. 

We all looked up eagerly, while Miss 
Snibbina said slowly : 

* You must stand out in the ha]l, where 
your father and the servants, if they pass, 
can see you, for a quarter of an hour, with 
this card round your neck : " This is the 
idle girl who will not learn her lessons." ' 

Poor Dorothy 1 the colour flew to her 
temples, and her lip quivered. The thought 
of my father was appalling. He rarely 
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punished us, and as we grew older we 
learnt to know how warm and tender was 
his heart, though his words often, especially 
in our younger days, were hasty and severe. 
We used, not quite respectfully, to agree 
amongst ourselves that *his bark was worse 
than his bite ;* but we also avoided the 
sound of the bark whenever it could be 
done! 

However, Dorothy had deliberately run 
the risk, and it would have been contrary 
to all our codes of honour not to bravely 
accept the punishment ; and so into the 
hall she went. And Miss Snibbina was as 
relieved as Dorothy herself when the period 

9 

of punishment had safely passed, and only 
our old man Rogers had seen, and shaken 
his head at, the rosy-coloured maiden. 

The dread of such shame was, happily, 
great, and the lessons were in future better 
said, greatly to the satisfaction of Misa 
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Snibbina, who, poor soul, after disclosing 
her ' invention,' had a nervous dread of its 
possible consequences. 

My father used to say that all the hours 
in the schoolroom were a mistake. * Leave 
all the book-cases open, and let the chil- 
dren read anything they like, and they 
will gain more general knowledge than all 
the governesses and schoolroom routine 
wUl give them/ 

We did read greatly, and lived in a self- 
created, unreal world, our fancy and im- 
agination having full play, and allowing us 
the faculty, which the education of the 
young at present often denies them, that of 
being easily made happy. Many a Wednes- 
day and Saturday half-holiday did Dolly and 
I spend hidden in some 4inhay ' or outhouse, 
eagerly devouring the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott^ the 'Arabian Nights,' or 
such books as Chambers's * History of the 

4 
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Risings of 1715 and '45.' We read books, 
also, which people might think unfit for 
children ; but all seemed pure to us, and 
innocence was our safeguard. Our idea of 
the way mankind enters into life, perhaps 
tended to aid us to view all thibgs which 
might otherwise have suggested evD, in the 
light of heaven. 

My little brother Louis was boasting of 
remembering things his elders were recall- 
ing, which happened before he, the youngest, 
was bom. 

'Louis, my dear boy,' said Theresa, 
gravely, *you cannot recollect that You 
were not bom then ; you were still a little 
bit of blue sky, and had not come down. 
You know we are all of us little bits of 
blue sky, till God sends us down to 
earth.* 

It was about this time, while Miss Snib- 
bina was still with us, that Dorothy, and 
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also Baldwin and Louis in different ways, 
gut into sad disgrace. 

How wise and patient were our parents, 
and yet when they did punish us, how real 
was the punishment they gave ! 

My sisters had come into the schoolroom 
one bright June morning singing some new 
edition of the poem beginning, ' The house 
is a prison, the schoolroom a cell,' longing 
to be riding, or in the garden, or anything 
which would take them out of the confine- 
ment of the room into the sunlight and 
fresh air. 

Poor Miss Snibbina had some trouble to 
get the books opened and the lessons 
begun ; and Dorothy sat at her desk with 
her French exercise before her, but looking 
out of the window, lost in some reverie. 

* Come, Dorothy,' said Miss Snibbina, 
* if that exercise is not written in half an 
hour you will have to dine by yourself in 

4—2 
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the schoolroom. How idle and careless 
you all are this morning 1' 

Dorothy started. She had no intention 
of not writing the exercise. She was feel- 
ing that the world and all in it was beauti- 
ful, and her young heart was filled with the 
thought of the goodness of God, and that 
she wished to love Him, oh, so much ! 
Why should Miss Snibbina suppose that 
she did not intend to write her exercise ? 
Well, then, she would not write it now ! 
Was she to be ruled by threats, and to do 
her duty merely to avoid punishment ? 

*I had intended to write the exercise 
and do all my lessons. Miss Snibbina,' she said 
half sorrowfully, half defiantly. * Of course 
I cannot do so now ; and as to dining by 
myself, I do not care if I have no dinner 
at all !' 

'You naughty child,' said injudicious but 
well-meaning ' little Snib,' as my brothers 
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privately called her, ' you shall not dine at 
all ; and as soon as your parents come home 
this evening' (they were spending the day 
some ten miles off with a friend) ' I shall 
tell them of your wicked conduct !' 

Dorothy's 'back was up/ as we boys 
used to express it when Dolly gave way to 
some great indignation, and she said quietly 
to me : 

* Sinclair, if I am to be thought wicked, 
I may as well make it worth while. I 
shall go away — run away from little Snib's 
misjudging and her threats/ 

Foolish, naughty Dolly ! how earnestly, 
some few hours after this, did you sorrow 
over having acted and felt so wrongly I 

When luncheon-time came of course 
Dolly had done nothing at all ; and we, with 
a kind of admiration, left her sitting in the 
schoolroom, while we followed Miss Snib- 
bina into the dining-room. 
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Dolly went at once into the kitchen, 
where the good-natured kitchen-maid was 
always to be found. 

' Charlotte/ she said, ' will you give me 
a potato ? I shall have no luncheon, and 
most likely no dinner ; and I may have to 
live on blackberries, and perhaps die of 
hunger, like the Babes in the Wood/ 

*0h my, Miss Dolly! what have you 
been a-doing — not known all the hard 
lessons Miss Snibbina worrits your head 
with V 

' No, Charlotte ; she threatened me with 
punishment if I did not write an exercise 
I always intended to write ; and I do not 
intend she shall threaten me for nothing.' 

'Ah well, Miss Dolly, you are such 
children for high spirits, and I suppose you 
could not stomach that ; but don't you go 
getting yourself into trouble, and whatever 
you do, don't you go without reg'lar food ; 
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but here is some potatoes, and mind you 
come home and have your dinner/ 

The next thing Dolly did was to visit 
the laundry and petition the laundry-maid 
for a change of underclothing to take away 
vrith her; but * Laundry Ann' had no 
idea of parting with her finished work, 
which she wisely foresaw would soon return 
to her dirty, and that out of its due course. 
And so Dolly was scolded, and told not to 
be a naughty child; and finally had to take 
refuge in the little house where the knives 
and shoes, etc., were cleaned. 

There she waited till Mary and Theresa, 
having finished their luncheons, discovered 
her, Mary pressing twopence upon her, so 
that she should not want for money ; and 
Theresa, obeying her request, brought her 
a little pocket Bible and Prayer-book, 
without which companions Dolly did not 
like to leave home. 
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Strange that these children at such a 
time of naughtiness should think of these 
holy books ; but with all our naughtinesses, 
and they were many, I never remember a 
time in which we did not desire to love 
and serve God. Unconsciously, according 
to George Eliot, we were 'part of the 
Divine power against evil,' even in spite of 
such naughtinesses as this of Dolly's f and 
at this very time that naughtiest of naughty 
children, I believe, carried round her neck, 
hidden from view, a piece of card, on which 
was written in her straggling, ill-formed 
hand the text : * Thou God seest me/ 

To make a long story short, Dorothy, 
with her twopence, and her Bible and 

* * That by desiring what is perfectly good, even 
-when we don't quite know what it is and cannot do 
what we would, we are part of the Divine power 
against evil — widening the skirts of light, and making 
the struggle with darkness narrower.' — MiddlemcLrsh, 
book iv., p. 342. 
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Prayer-book, and the assistance of her 
sisters, saddled the donkey which th«» 
younger children in general rode, and 
holding her potatoes in a handkerchief, 
started off into the lane and up away into 
some fields of our father's. 

Well, she did not come home to dinner, 
and poor Miss Snibbina and the children 
became uneasy. Roger was despatched 
on one of our ponies to find the truant, 
whilst my sisters hurried into the aforesaid 
fields. 

Dorothy heard them coming, and it was 
the work of a minute to climb the hedge 
and take refuge in Farmer Alment s field, 
where he kept a rather formidable-looking 
bull, generally dreaded. Here she knew 
they would not follow her, and she crouched 
under the hedge, hearing the rather un- 
complimentary remarks of her sisters, who 
were uncomfortably alarmed at the present 
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aspect of affairs — the dreaded bull feeding 
quietly on the other side. 

They wished she would come. How 
angry our father and mother would be; 
how unhappy it would make our mother if 
she stayed away, and how stupid the 
schoolroom would become 1 and they shouted 
'Dolly, Dolly, do come back!' but all in 
vain. 

So the donkey was led home with the 
stirrup full of blackberries— Dolly's store 
of food against a fate such as the Babes in 
the Wood; and when all was safe Dolly 
reclimbed the hedge, and returned to her 
former place. 

She told me afterwards how unhappy she 
was — that mention of our mother recalled 
her to her better self, and a feeling was 
growing in her heart — a feeling like a dull, 
dead pain, that she had been very naughty, 
and God Himself must be displeased with 
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her. So after much mental conflict she 
gave up all thought of acting as a heroine 
might do — ' the earth her pillow, her food 
the crystal well' — and, crestfallen and 
humbled, she crept homewards. 

Unfortunately for her good resolution of 
going to Miss Snibbina to own her fault 
and ask forgiveness, she met Theresa first. 
Theresa was in reality delighted to see 
Dorothy, but angry with the anxiety the 
schoolroom had been enduring ; and re- 
membering she had an elder sister's right 
to reprove, she seized the penitent Dolly 
by her arm, with a box on the ear, ex- 
claiming : 

*It wiU serve you right if poor Snib 
punishes you well, frightening her as you 
have done. We expected Farmer Alment's 
bull would toss you. Go in, you naughty 
girl ! I suppose you have come because 
you are hungry.' 
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'No/ said Dolly, indignantly, the proud 
blood mounting up to face and neck; *I 
came home because I was sorry : but now 
I will not taste a bit of anything this 
night. Oh, Theresa] you should know me 
better/ 

*We will see about your not eating/ 
said Theresa, ironically ; * perhaps Miss 
Snibbina will give you nothing / and Dolly, 

waiting to hear no more, rushed off to her 
room. 

Miss Snibbina came to her with some 
cold meat and bread, and told her to eat it 
and go to bed; that the whole thing would 
be told to our father, as such an offence 
deserved heavy punishment ; and that if 
she had been a boy, a good flogging would 
be a fitting sequel to such a day of wicked- 
ness. Had she quite forgotten about that 
place of torment awaiting rebellious and 
disobedient children ? 
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One word of sorrow or kindness and 
Dolly would have thrown herself upon her 
knees and sobbed out her heart in sorrow- 
ing self-abasement ; but she stood mute as 
Miss Snibbina delivered her little sermon, 
and as soon as the governess closed the 
bedroom door behind her, Dolly opened 
the window and threw the meat and bread 
into the shrubbery below. 

I, who knew her well, knew it was not 
the act of defiance it appeared, Theresa's 
words rankled in her heart, and she felt 

too that as she would not have her dinner 
when she might have done so, she did not 
deserve it now. She cried herself to sleep, 
and the first sight her eyes met on awaking, 
was our mother standing by her bed, look- 
ing grave and sorrowful. 

To own her fault and fling herself into 
those dear arms was but the work of a 
minute ; but my father s favourite punish- 
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ment caused her long to remember whatever 
after figured in our schoolroom traditions as 
* Dolly's running away/ For three weeks 
she had all her meals alone in the school- 
room, and our ideas of honour forbade the 
culprit in such a case reading or doing any- 
thing to make the punishment less heavy. 

And now about the naughtiness lately 
mentioned committed by Baldwin and 
Louis, The rural dean and some of the 
neighbouring clergy were coming to lun- 
cheon. It was the duty of the former to 
inspect the fabric of the churches in his 
deanery, and he took our church in his way. 

The earliest apples were just coming into 
season, and a certain apple-tart made of 
the choicest Lord SuflBelds had been seen 
in the housekeepers 'Pastry,' as that 
portly dame called her private room, by 
Baldwin and Louis, who had not yet left 
home for school. 
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Mrs. CuUfiU happened to be away for a 
few moments in the dairy across the yard ; 
and the boys, forgetting all else but how 
good the apples must be, stole into her 
sanctum, and lifting the crust carefully 
with a knife, filled a basin with the delicious 
contents, replaced the pastry, and were off 

The unsuspected tart was duly placed 
upon the table, and my mother was in the 
act of helping the rural dean — the torturp 
of those boys may be imagined as the 
spoon went in and returned empty. My 
mother apologised with a smile to the 
guest for the loss of his apple-tart, and 

sent down for some jam-tartlets|^ which had 
been destined for our tea, to replace it ; and 
the meal passed over, leaving my father 
quite unconscious of all that had befallen 
the supposed apple-tart, and of all the 
mingled feelings of shame and sorrow be- 
neath the waistcoats of his sons. 
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However, as soon as possible, the boys 
went to their mother and owned it alL 
She made them tell Mrs. Cullfill, which 
went much against the grain, and for a few 
days they had neither apples nor jam- 
tarts. 

We were never watched as children, 
rarely questioned as to our doings ; but 
taught to consider it a point of duty and 
honour to tell of ourselves if ever we did 
anything we knew to be wrong. We were 
also taught never to think twice of what we 
liked or disliked ; but to think many times, 
if need be, what it was right for us to do. 
^Duty first, and pleasure afterwards,' was 
a motto frequently enforced by my dear 
mother ; and I recollect little Lucy's literal 
application of it, believing fully that if the 

9 

duty was done, pleasure must follow. 

* Now, Miss Lucy,* said the nurse, ' you 
know it is right to eat up your meat, and I 
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shan't be doing my duty if I don't see you 
do it.' 

'And as you mean to do your duty, 
what will your pleasure be ?' eagerly asked 
the little girl. 

I remember once when Kenneth was but 
seven years old, my mother sent him on 
one of the ponies to an ironmonger s at 
Stapleton for something wanted. On the 
counter, invitingly open, lay a child's box 

of carpenter's tools, costing about five 
shillings. Our toys were very few, and 
this was just the sort of thing to delight 
an ingenious boy. 

* Won't you buy it, sir V said the good- 
natured Irish assistant-shopman. 

* Oh, I wish I could ; but I have never 
had so much money at once,' said poor 
Kenneth, wistfully. 

* Well then, sir, sure your honour shall 
take it. Never mind about the money, I 

6 
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will put it down in the book ; and if you 
can't pay it by-and-by, his honour, your 
father will/ 

So Kenneth rode home triumphantly. 

Poor dear mother ! Since then, I have 
learnt how much her part in this little 

affair must have cost her. 

* You must never buy anything you can- 
not pay for, Kenneth,' she said. * I wish I 

could afford to give it you, my boy ; but 
there is no money to spare for such things ; 

and to take anything out of a shop for 
which you cannot pay, is only another 
name for stealing — taking what is not your 
own. You must ride again with these 
tools to Stapleton at once, and give them 
back, and see the debt is scratched out of 
the book. I know it is very hard for you, 
^y boy ; but it is right, and so must be 
done.' 

Poor Kenneth ! it was a lesson he never 
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forgot. Many a mother, that I have known 
since, would have spared herself and her boy 
such pain. Weak mothers of weak boys, 
who grow to be weaker men. My mother's 
children never doubted in such matters 
that she was right ; and even loved her 
the better for such discipline as this, know- 
ing how much it cost her, and the conse- 
quence was that all our lives we remembered 
the Christian and moral duty it is to * owe 
no man anything.' 

At this time a certain Miss AUedge who, 
before my mother had married, had been a 
kind of companion to her, and governess to 
a step-sister many years younger than my 
mother, came to pay us a visit. We had 
somehow rather a dread of her arrival, be- 
lieving her to be a woman who thought 
more of fashion and external appearance 
than of anything else ; and consequently 
the evening of her arrival we shrank from 

5—2 
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our summons to her and my parents' pre-r 
sence, and when it came there was a little 
scuffle between ourselves outside the room 
door, as to which of my sisters should enter 

first 

♦ You will never be able to make a man 
of fashion of him/ she muttered, looking 
at my poor crippled limbs ; but not intend- 
ing that I should hear the remark. 

It rankled in my heart, but with an 
angry flush I exclaimed : 

• If women of fashion make such unkind 
speeches, I would rather have nothing to 
do with fashion.' 

. ' Sinclair, don't forget that you are a 
gentleman,' said my mother ; ' and I would 
far rather all my sons should remember 
that than that they should be "men of 
fashion," ' she added, turning with a smile 
to the gaunt Miss Alledge. 

My father coughed, and appeared not to 
have heard this little episode. 
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It seems, as I recall Miss AUedge's de- 
votion to external appearances, as if in 
relating it I was trying to delineate a 
character that might be made to adorn the 
pages of a Dickens ; but all I mention of 
Miss Alledge s system of education, absurd 
as it may appear, is within the actual fact 
of simple truth. 

She persuaded my parents that under 
Miss Snibbina's sway my sisters would grow 
up inelegant, awkward women, and that 
there was none so fit to impart to them 
all they needed as herself; and that for 
the sake of *auld lang syne' she would 
sacrifice herself, and undertake the post 
at the same salary as Miss Snibbina re- 
ceived. 

Poor ' little Snib ' said very humbly that 
the children were getting beyond her 
powers; and that she should think it a 
pity such an advantageous offer should not 
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be accepted, and that she hoped no con- 
sideration for her would stand in the 
way of my parents doing what they 
thought would be for the best for their 
children. 

So we lost Miss Snibbina^s admirable 
patience, unfailing cheerfulness, and strictly 
conscientious discharge of her duty, and 
had to suffer much from Miss AUedge's 
ideas of elegance of bearing and deportment, 
and from her narrow, contracted, party 
views of our duty to God and man. 

She began and ended our schoolroom 
day with prayers, in addition to the family 
prayers, in which we joined with the whole 
household. She sometimes used a few of 
the Prayer-book collects, but her petitions 
were for the most part extemporary effu- 
sions, at which we often wondered, but 
which we could not follow as petitions. 
Then in the morning came a Bible-class, so 
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called, but which in reality had nothing to 
do with the Bible beyond the few verses 
she read at the commencement. 

From beginning to end she used to talk 
to us about the abominations of the Church 
of Kome, the wickedness of popes and 
priests, their idolatrous worship, the cruel- 
ties of the Inquisition, and little narrations 
about things which she said had happened 
amongst Roman Catholics in Bath ; and 
one history I recall particularly — that of a 
young Roman Catholic lady eloping with 
a Protestant footman. 

* A very inelegant and unladylike thing 
to do/ she added ; * but it was only done 
so that she might ^*come out" and save 
her soul.' 

At first we wondered; then we grew 
tired at the continual repetition of the 
same subject ; then the generous impulses 
of youth, and perhaps a certain love of op- 
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position led us to desire to disbelieve her 
statements. 

Theresa asked half shyly and half slyly : 
* Suppose, Miss AUedge, I turned Eoman 
Catholic when I am grown up V and Dolly 
exclaimed : * I should like to meet a Roman 
Catholic, and to hear him speak for him- 
self. I can't believe they can all be so 
cruel and so wicked. Why, look at Father 
Clement, how good he was.* And one of 
my brothers drew the outline of the popu- 
larly received form of the human heart, and 
printing over it, * Characteristics of Miss 
Alledge's heart,' filled up three quarters of 
it with ' hatred of Popery,* and the remain- 
ing portion with * devotion to the refine- 
ments and elegant exemplifications of life/ 
and hung it up over her toilet-table ; she 
rather regarding it as a tribute to her right 
judgment in all things. 

We had just been allowed to add * Father 
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Clement' to our Sunday books, but it 
rather attracted us towards the Church of 
Rorae, instead of inspiring us with that 
horror for her system, intended by the 
author, and also by Miss Alledge. 

At that time we thought the English 
Church a sort of compromise, designed 
and invented by Henry VIIL, by which 
he hoped to conciliate the moderate men 
amongst the Romanists, and those who were 
under the influence of modern reformers. 
We were never taught, and did not sus- 
pect, the continuity of the English Church 
with that founded by our Lord and His 
apostles. 

Miss Alledge (I feel it is almost incre- 
dible, true as it is) had gi:eat ideas of 
fashionable deportment, and even insisted 
on my sisters * kneeling fashionably' — so 
she called the way she placed them all 
before commencing her ' prayerful exer- 
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cises.' Every night, also, after they had 
all retired to bed, she used to go round to 
all the sleepers to see that they did not 
spoil their figures by the way their bodies 
reclined. There must be no bringing up of 
knees to elbows, no bent attitudes ; their 
bodies must be straight, and the chest un- 
contracted. 

There was much secret merriment 
amongst us at quiet Mary's one night 
feigning deep slumber, and a comfortable 
position. Miss AUedge bent over her, and 
endeavoured to straighten the curved form 
of the supposed sleeper, who, still feigning 
unconsciousness, tossed uneasily in her bed, 
and soundly boxed Miss AUedge's ears, who 
beat a hasty retreat; and somehow from 
that night neglected the elegant attitudes 
of my sleeping sisters. 

Miss AUedge also had the idea that fre- 
quent doses of medicine and restrictions in 
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diet conduced to the ladylike appearance of 
her pupils ; so the bacon and potatoes in- 
dulged in at breakfast, the little silver 
mugs full of beer at dinner, were all for- 
bidden, and much after-delicacy was, I be- 
lieve, the result of this curtailment of 
nourishment for young, fast-growing things, 
who had bones to form and brains to feed. 
Miss AUedge also instituted a missionary- 
box, into which all the fines she devised 
for various offences were to be placed. A 
penny for standing on the hearthrug, 
however cold the weather ; twopence fur 
speaking to each other on the staircase, 
and many similar impositions found a haven 
there, often absorbing all our allowance of 
twopence a week; and the consolation 
offered us was that we should take the box 
to be opened at the annual missionary tea 
and gathering at Fordley Parsonage, of 
which I have already written. 
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However, on one occasion, in my parents' 
absence, Miss AUedge took us all to 
Stapleton for a day's shopping, and when 
the question of luncheon arose, as to who 
was to pay for the buns and gingerbread 
in which we had indulged, she said : 

*None of you can pay, and I have no 
money to spare, so we must take it out of 
the missionary-box.' 

We had no objection, for the fines had 
not made the missionary cause popular 
amongst us — the very word causing associa- 
tions of fines and penalties; but Miss 
Alledge, as a champion of missionary self- 
denial, and as an exemplification of lofty 
Christian philanthropy, sank sadly in the 
small estimation in which we already held 
her. 

About this time a cousin from Oxford 
came to spend a few weeks with us, and he 
was tilled with all the chivalry, devotion 
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to God and His Church, interior humility, 
strict sel&repression and abnegation, which 
characterised the rising men of that univer- 
sity at that period. He used occasionally 
to accompany us in our walks, and repeat 
tp us many poems, some out of a book of 
which till then we had never heard, * the 
most soothing, tranquillising, subduing 
work of the day,' * The Christian Year.' 

The Church herself is the most sacred and 
august of poets ; but this was the first 
time that the poetry of the faith she 
teaches had come home to us. But Miss 
Alledge speedily stopped the little pleasure. 

* Your cousin,' she said, ' is a misguided 
young man, and only a papist in disguise. 
A follower of that terrible Dr. Pusey, whom 
he actually talks of as *Hhe Oxford saint." 
You children, with your Cavalier, Tory ideas, 
are many of you already standing with 
your feet on the first step of the ladder to 
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Rome ; and I shall request your cousin, 
Mr. Elphinstone, not to continue these 
walks and talks/ 

Arthur Elphinstone submitted silently ; 
but before leaving us, he requested my 
mother s permission to give us the * Shadow 
of the Cross ' and ' The Dark River/ by 
the Reverend W. Adams, works which 
delighted us, and influenced our religious 
ideas greatly. 

Arthur is living still, and has done good 
work for the Church cause so dear to his 
heart ; and he has often told me since that 
the faith he learnt in his Oxford days has 
never, throughout the trials and changes of 
a chequered life, failed or disappointed 
him. 

I remember, during that month's visit, a 
conversation I heard between him and my 

father, which greatly impressed me. 

My father received an appeal from the 
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miDister and congregation of a Baptist^ or 
rather Anabaptist meeting-house in the 
parish, for a donation to the fund for 
enlarging that building and their schools. 

* I detest all dissent/ said my father, 
' but let everyone go to Heaven in his own 
boat, is my motto ; and I can't be so illiberal 
as to try and compel all the parish to go to 

church. I suppose I must give them some- 
thing? Why, you look grave, Arthur. 

Surely you cannot object to my being 
charitable to those who differ from me V 

' No, uncle ; if the minister, or any of 
his congregation needed food, clothes, or 
any secular help, I think you should be as 
opened-handed as Charity herself towards 
them ; but there can be no charity, as far 
as I can see, in helping to extend a build- 
ing whose aim is to keep all the children 
of the parish uiibaptised, and teaches what, 
as a Churchman, 1 can only feel is very 
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wrong. If Baptists, or rather Anabaptists, 
are right, and you think them so, why re- 
main a member of the Church ; if they are 
wrong, you, as a consistent Churchman, 
cannot help to extend a system which 
nullifies the appeal in the Church's name 
to all God's human creatures, " Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not." Besides, how can we help for- 
ward the teaching of heresy, and then go 
to church and pray, " From all heresy and 
schism, good Lord deliver us " ? ' 

Miss Alledge turned upon Arthur indig- 
nantly, and told him that his ideas were 
unworthy of the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century. 

' I wish for no higher praise,' said Arthur, 
quietly, ' if by liberalism you mean, as I do, 
**the anti -dogmatic principle and its develop- 
ments." ' 

Miss Alledge felt that to argue out the 
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matter on that point would be beyond her 
depth, and so, saying, in her usual way of 
beating a retreat, ' I shall not think of dis- 
cussing such a matter with one whose re- 
ligious principles I so entirely disapprove 
and distrust,' left the room, while my father 
could not repress a smile at her discom- 
fiture ; and we regarded Arthur, in his 
opposition to Miss AUedge, as an especial 
champion of our own. 

My sister Lucy was learning to read ; a 
bright, quick, affectionate little girl she was, 
and justly dear to us all. She could not, 
at that time, pronounce all her words dis- 
tinctly, and some were of course more diffi- 
cult than others. One morning, at the usual 
so-called exposition and Bible class, the 
verse that came to Lucy contained one of 
these trying words. She could not pro- 
nounce it clearly, and Miss AUedge pounced 
upon her immediately. 

6 
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' You will not leave that chair/ she said, 
' nor have any meal till that word is clearly 
said ; and if it is not said by the afternoon 
when the Sydenhams and Mores come up 
to tea ' — it was one of our rare festivities — 
* you will go to bed. You are a stiff-necked, 
stubborn child.' 

Poor Lucy, the tears running over her 
rosy cheeks, tried again and again. She 
grew frightened and nervous, and the 
efforts less and less successful, till Miss 
Alledge, losing all patience, exclaimed : 

' There, don't waste my time. You will 
go to bed directly after your dinner, and 
that you don't deserve — and you are a 
wicked, unregenerate little girl !' 

' Oh, you tyrant 1' cried Dolly, almost 
beside herself with indignation. * I have to 
thank you for letting me know the wicked- 
ness of my own heart. Until now I have 
never known how I could hate.* 
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And I, carried away by a similar wave of 
rising anger, muttered in an audible voice : 

* Oh, if I were but strong as other boys, 
this ill-used little child should have a 
champion T 

Miss Alledge seized the large ebony ruler 
near her, and brought it down sharply on 
my knuckles, and turning to Dorothy, 
said : 

' I will settle matters with you by-and- 
by, and now you may leave the room. I 
shall not condescend to give you any in- 
struction this day/ 

Dorothy ran off to the garden, halting, 
however, in some dismay, as she rushed 
against my father. 

' Heyday, child ! what are you doing 
here ? Why are you not at lessons with 
the others V 

' Miss Alledge has turned me out. She 
is unjust and unfair to Lucy, and I told her 

6—2 
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a point of interest to remark how longf a 
time it will be before my hand regains its 
usual colour.' 

What passed between my parents and 
Miss Alledge about me I do not know ; but 
from that day I never did again enter the 
schoolroom. I read and drew, and learnt 
all that she could teach me, with my dear 
mother. My classical studies were super- 
intended by a young clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, and my arithmetic was 
passed over to the village schoolmaster. 

We, as a family, certainly did not share 
the educational advantages showered on 
the rising generation ; and my sister and 
myself (my brothers went to public schools) 
have often regretted the want of syste- 
matic training and mental concentration 
in our schoolroom life ; but still, from 
mixing with our elders, who were all 
persons of culture and refinement, we 
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possessed much ia our education that no 
mere cramming can give. 

Miss AUedge, after about eighteen months 

vrith us, went to Cheltenham to join her 
sisters who kept a select and expensive 

school for young ladies there ; and she 
carried off my two eldest sisters to enjoy 
the advantages offered by that fashionable 
establishment. However, they were so un- 
happy, so starved in stomach and heart, 
that after the first holidays they did not 
return ; and then came the last governess 
we ever had to welcome. 

She was young and pretty, and good- 
natured, but had but little authority with 
my sisters ; she joined in the novel and 
tale writing fever which at that time had 
us all in thrall, and imbibed the high Tory 
and Church notions which had seized all 
our ardent young minds. 

With the uncompromising feelings of 
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youth we would make no allowance for 
those who differed from us, and used to 
quote Bishop Bull as our model of devotion, 
who said he would gladly lay down his life, 
if by such a step he could gather all with- 
out her fold into the bosom of his dear 
Mother the Church of England. 

And here I will leave Miss Rambook 
for a time, while I describe the state of 
Church matters at that period in our 
parish. 



CHAPTER III. 

'Is this the path of sanctity 1 Is this 
. To stand a waymark in the road to bliss ? 
Himself a wanderer from the narrow way, 
His silly sheep, what wonder if they stray !* 

COWPER. - 

WooDLEY Church stood very near to 
Woodley Hall, and its fine perpendicular, 
though severely plain, tower formed an at- 
tractive object from our windows and 
grounds. The church was long and low, 
and consisted of nave, chancel, transept, 
and Mervyn aisle, in which latter was a 
monument to a certain Anna Mervyn, 
adorned by a winged head with finely- 
parted hair, which used to puzzle me as a 
child. Was the head with its well-arranged 
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hair meant to represent that of Anna 
Mervyn made angeUc by the wiags which 
environed it, or was the head that of some 
cherub keeping watch over the tablet which 
enumerated all the virtues of this member 
of the Mervyn family ? 

Beneath it. in strange contrast, was a 
long low slab of a far earlier date, on which 
was cut a plain cross, and around it the 
simple words — the reiteration, as it were, 
of a dying plea — ' Pray for the soul of John 
Mervyn.* 

There was part of a very handsome old 
wood screen in this aisle, very elaborately 
carved, and a wonderful plaister erection 
with the royal arms — time of George III. 
— the lion and unicorn as large as life — 
made a continuation of it, separating the 
nave from the chancel. There were some 
handsome carved oak ends to the few open 
seats still left ; the others, some fifty years 
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before the time of which I write, had been 
burnt in the village poor-house for firing, 
and replaced by the wretched, incongruous 
deal erections in which the people, hidden 
from view, sat and slept away the hour 
for worship. A few miserere seats still 
stood in the chancel, but otherwise the 
seats, even there, were the wooden boxes 
of all shapes and sizes. We could not see 
over our own without mounting on has- 
socks ; and round two sides, to make the 
privacy more secure, ran a brass rail on 
which was drawn a green baize curtain. 

There was a gallery for the singers in the 
west end — where also was the same curtain 
arrangement — and there the village choir, 
with their flutes, violins, and violoncelloes, 
performed their fugues and anthems. They 
were a touchy, independent set ; and a 
family of father and mother, with their two 
sons and two daughters, marched off to 
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the Wesleyan Meeting House — one son 
becoming a preacher in that connection — 
because of an observation of Squire Samp- 
son's, of whom more anon, which was re- 
peated to them. He wished those little 
Gammons wouldn't squeak so. He should 
like to wring their little necks for making a 
noise fit to drive anyone out of church ! 

However, I have often thought it a 
pity that throughout our village churches 
the poor harsh-toned, brass-voiced little 
harmonium has ousted all those stringed 
and wind instruments of times past. Pity 
but what it had become an accessary, and 
not a substitute ! 

The east window was half blocked up, 
its stone work entirely gone, and replaced 
by a mixture of iron bars and lead. The 
elegant piscina was covered with wash of 
a deep yellow-ochre colour, as were also 
the pillars dividing the nave and aisle. 
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The altar was a small and very plain oak 
table covered with a cloth, the dirt and 
shabbiness of which had better be imagined 
than described. When any member of the 
royal f^^mily died, the custom was to vest it 
with the old, once black velvet parish pall, 
by way of mourning; and this and the 
faded, once crimson altar-cloth, which ap- 
peared beneath, were only in keeping with 
the utterly neglected look of the whole 
church. 

The font was a plain sort of stone trough, 
resembling those which in times past stood 
beneath the pump, in which potatoes and 
other roots were washed. In the centre 
of it stood a little white stone-ware basin, 
in which the water for baptisms was placed, 
and in which the clergyman could only dip 
his fingers. I recollect my parents insisted 
on the font itself being filled with water 
on the baptism of any of their own children, 
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and the fee which accompanied the order 
stopped the grumbling of old Harry Still, 
our parish clerk. 

The pulpit was a high erection with a 
large sounding-board above it, and the 
reading-pew and clerk's desk beneath faced 
the singing gallery, and consequently their 
occupiers turned their backs upon the holy 
table. My father did a great deal, during 
the ten years he was churchwarden, to 
make the church more befitting the place 
where God has set His name. All the old 
oak was cleaned and restored, high pews 
cut down, the pillars and stone mouldings 
of the windows divested of yellow wash, 
and the fine perpendicular window in the 
tower opened to the church ; but he could 
not alter the rector, or show the parishioners 
what the Church designs the lives of her 
priests and children should be ; and alto- 
gether Church matters were indeed in a 
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miserable condition at Woodley at the time 
of which I write. 

The living was about the best in the 
diocese, and was in the gift of one of the 
colleges at Cambridge, and always fell to 
the lot of some Fellow of the College, 
whose youth had been passed among the 
dons of his university. 

Mr. Smith, who was the Rector of 
Woodley Church in my quite young days, 
had married when nearly fifty, and then 
came to Woodley to begin in all ways 
an entirely new life. He had been a 
Wrangler, Smith's prize - man, and what 
not? and had lived in the highest intel- 
lectual society of his college. Socially, 
there was no congeniality, and no points 
of common interest, between himself and 
the farmers and rustics about him. The 
church was shut up from Sunday to Sun- 
day — not even a service on Ash Wednes- 
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day and Ascension Day. Three celebrations 
of holy communion in the year. One glanoe 
at the altar sufficed to show the Divine 
Prince was sacramentally rarely present 
there. Religiously, also, as well as socially, 
was there no bond to unite the pastor to 
his flock. 

Woodley Hall had been let in my father's 
boyhood, and when he returned to live 
there, soon after his marriage with ray 
mother, he was shocked indeed to find the 
state in which twenty years of Mr. Smith's 
incumbency had placed the parish. There 
had been some misunderstanding with the 
farmers about the value of the tithes. 
Mr. Smith demanded £1,000 a year. The 
farmers offered him £800, which he would 
not accept, and he then proceeded to coUect 
his tithes in kind. 

He was to have the tenth day's milk, 
the tenth lamb, the tenth haycock, the 
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tenth bag of apples and potatoes ; in fact, 
the tenth of everything, except the babies I 
The farms were watched ; the rector s 
men seemed always on the scene, whatever 
was going on. Our own dairymaid was 
irate at giving up the dairy produce, and 
' keeping the dear blessed children without 
their drop of new milk/ The cows, on 
those tenth days, were often only half 
milked, I fear ; and the cans, set aside till 
the parson's man came, were often acci- 
dentally (?) knocked over, and he found 
them empty. 

The apples from one of our orchards were 
about to be gathered, and my father sent 
in a polite message to the rector, saying 
he thought the yield would be about fifty 
bags, and so, if Mr. Smith liked, he would 
send him in half-a-dozen bags to pre- 
vent his having any trouble about the 
matter. 
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. The message returned was, that 'the 
rector meant to see that he had his rights, 
and so his man should come in and 
keep watch while the apples were being 
picked/ 

The man appeared with a chair and 
table and good supply of cider. Happily 
the weather was fine, and there he sat for 
two days ; and in the end carried off to the 
rectory three bags of apples ! 

One day my parents had a little dinner- 
party, and our gardener dug up sufficient 
early potatoes for a dish. Half an hour 
afterwards a message came in from the 
rectory : ' The Miss Smiths wished to have 
the portion due to them of the potatoes 
taken up that morning.* 

Who can wonder that the parish did not 
love and honour the Church, in the person 
of its rector ? 

Squire Sampson had a good deal of pro- 
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perty in the parish, and lived on one of his 
estates. A lane leading to one of his farms 
i?vas a short cut from the rectory to the 
centre of the parish, and on the top of it, 
on the rectory side, from time immemorial 
Lad stood a gate, which, however, was 
never shut. Mr. Smith used this lane as 
a public right of way, sending horses and 
carts frequently through it. The squire, 
equally with the rector, had a great idea 
of his * rights ;' and therefore, seeing his 
private lane becoming much the worse for 
wear, he wrote the rector the following 
note : 

'Eevd. Sib, 

* You canot be awhare that the lane 
you cumongly hews for cummunication 
with Middel Woodley, is my private pro- 
purtey. I must request as a priivth that 
you now know and acknowledge the same, 

7—2 
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that you will pay me as token thereoff the 
nomisal fee of one penny a year. 

* Yours, etc., 

'Fro^cis Sampson/ 

The rector answered thus : 

' The Rector of Woodley begs to inform 
Mr. Sampson that he shall send him 
nothing by which to prove that he acknow- 
ledges the lane in question to be Mr. 
Sampson's private property. The rector 
considers that he has a perfect right to use 
it, entirely as his own convenience shall 
dictate, and he intends to do so on all 
occasions.' 

Of course the squire was up in arms at 
once, and the language he employed, I 
have been told, was such as was more 
common with gentlemen in those days, 
than, happily, it is now. 
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' ril be y he said, * if the parson or 

any other man shall rob Frank Sampson of 
his rights !' 

So he chained up the gate and waited. 
The gate had been in existence many- 
years, and the rector found it an easy 
matter to force it, and so forced it was. 
Upon which ^Squire Sampson* had a 
strong six-barred gate made to replace it. 
This did not yield readily to the rector s 
onslaught, and so he chained a couple of 
strong cart-horses to the posts, and tugged 
them out of the earth. 

On this the squire swore that if he could 
not guard his property in one way he 
would in another, and that the lawyers 
should decide the case between them. So 
to law they went, and the end was that 
the damages and costs amounted to a sum 
which it was impossible for Mr. Smith to 
pay, and as in those days debt was a 
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matter of imprisonment, to Exeter gaol he 
went. 

Meanwhile his wife and children were in 
almost a starving condition ; and the kind- 
heartedness of the parishioners then became 
known. One farmer sent them flour ; an- 
other potatoes. Squire Sampson kept 
them supplied with mutton and game, and 
the surrounding gentry got up a little fund 
amongst themselves, and duly forwarded 
the first instalment of thirty pounds to 
Mrs. Smith. She spent the money in a 
fine gold watch, and sent it up to Exeter 
to his reverence ! 

It must have been about this time that 
one of the county members was also lo- 
cated in that Government house in Exeter, 
having gone deeply into debt for the 
honour of representing his native county 
at Westminster. Happy fellow, neverthe- 
less ! for he obtained the loan of the 
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governor's house for the occasion of his 
wedding, and he and his bride did not 
pass a dull honeymoon, although it was in 
gaol. 

Mr. Smith was there for two years, and 
returned to Woodley quite as determined 
as ever to assert and obtain his * rights.' 
He lived, however, a very secluded life, and 
was rarely seen without the high walls 
with which he surrounded the rectory. 
He had nothing in common with his brother 
clergy. He could neither ride, shoot, fish, 
nor * crack a joke.' He had nothing in 
common with the squires ; and as to the 
farmers, why, he could not tell a turnip 
from a cabbage ; and in different ways he 
and they had much contempt for each 
other's ignorance. 

He never visited his flock, rich or poor, 
when I first recollect him; and his wife 
we never, any of us, ever saw, except once 
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at a bedroom window, at which we obtained 
a peep over the monster rectory walls. 
To us the rectory was a sort of enchanted 
castle, and Mr. Smith the very opposite 
of what we began to see a parish priest 
should be. 

When he came to Woodley, there were 
no dissenters in the parish, and yet I never 
recollect less than four Meeting Houses. 
Truly his more than forty years' incumbency 
left a goodly crop of antagonism to the 
Church for his earnest-minded successor to 
try and eradicate. 

There were some old-fashioned Church 
ways lingering amongst the people. They 
made their reverences on entering and 
leaving the church, and used to turn to 
the east at every doxology in the ending 
up of Tait and Brady's version of the 
Psalms. All the singing time they used 
to face west, staring at the gallery, with 
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its faded green curtains ; and then, when 
the Gloria came, they all turned 'right 
iibout ' and faced eastward. A few years 
later, and such a piece of Ritual would 
have been called * Puseyism,* but in those 
days any term of condemnation would not 
have exceeded 'old-fashioned.' 

When I first went to church, Mr. Smith 
was so old and ^o indistinct that not even a 
word of the prayers could be followed, except 
that the old clerk, of whom more presently, 
who had a clear loud voice, used by shout- 
ing the responses to keep the congregation 
informed as to the progress of the service. 
A dreary service it was I We children 
used to stand on the high straw hassocks 
in our high pew, and peer over it for any- 
thing noteworthy. The little boys of the 
Sunday school sat near the font, and we 
had a sort of pleasurable excitement in 
marking how often Robert the mason, who 
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was schoolmaster on Sundays, whacked them 
with his cane for yawning or fidgeting 
about during that tedious two hours. The 
cane was as much a part of Robert's Sun- 
day rig-out as the new fustian trousers and 
the big Prayer-book. 

The little girls did not fare much better 
under Dame Grace, whose deep voice mut- 
tering, * Steady, now, steady !' occasionally 
afforded us a glimmer of amusement as it 
rolled up the aisle. And then, too, we 
looked over into the old miserere seats, 
and * the churching pew.' In the former 
gat the rector's two maids, and a sort of 
farm boy ; and we counted up how many 
apples they ate, and the little drawings 
and writings of hearts and darts, and so 
on, that figured in their Prayer-books and 
on the book-board. In the latter, occa- 
sionally some two women would come when 
half the service was over, and wait till the 
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congregation had dispersed for the baby 
they carried to be received, ' in the presence 
of this congregation,' into God's family and 
the communion of His Church. 

But we took all these things as a matter 
of course, much as we accepted the rector's 
faded black silk gown which he always 
donned when he preached the sermon that 
no one heard. My parents mourned over 
the state of things, and my father, as 
churchwarden, wrote to the bishop and told 
him that Mr. Smith was quite incapacitated 
by his age and health, and that no one in 
the church could hear a word he said, and 

consequently all the parishioners were 
gradually joining various dissenting bodies ; 
adding — ought not Mr. Smith to keep a 
curate ? 

The bishop of the diocese, in those days, 
was always courteous ; and a polite letter 
then, invariably received a polite reply; 
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and my father in due course had a letter 
saying that the bishop had written to 
three of the neighbouring beneficed clergy, 
and that he expected to receive from them 
an impartial statement as to whether or 
no Mr. Smith was physically able to con- 
duct divine service, and if he should be 
pronounced unfit, the bishop would then 
see that the rector had the aid of a pro- 
perly qualified curate. 

Shortly after this, my father had to leave 
home, and unfortunately the * commission ' 
of inquiry took place in his absence. My 
mother heard that the clergy had met in 
the parish schoolroom, and summoned 
Mr. Smith to their presence ; and a polite 
message came to her to ask her, as my 
father was away, to kindly let them see 
her there. She, both by letter and in 
person, besought them to adjourn to the 
Hall, ofiering them luncheon ; but Mr. 
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Smith spoke of my father very bitterly, 
and said he would never put his foot within 
his house. 

Mr. Smith was very excited, and was 
marching up and down the schoolroom, 
exclaiming — * Is this the action of a man 
who is past his work, and whom age and 
infirmity has deprived of voice V — as my 
mother entered. The dear soul wished she 
could have remained away, as the ques- 
tions were put to her : ' Could Mr. Smith 
be heard in church ; and did she consider 
it owing to indifference, or negligence, or 
physical incapacity that he could not be V 

She answered truthfully, without regard 
to consequences, as was her wont ; but 
felt the painfulness of her position. In 
the end, the bishop decided that he could 
not oblige Mr. Smith to pay a curate, but 
said that for a year he would pay half a 
curate's stipend, if my father would make 
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himself responsible for the other half; and 
that, perhaps, eventually the Curates' Aid 
Society, or some diocesan fund, would 

help. 

So for a year the church was crowded, 

and the sermons heard and listened to ; 

and we children felt that worship in the 

House of God was not such a dreary 

thing — such *a dead-alive performance' — 
as we had hitherto come to think of it and 

to style it. 

The Reverend Henry Skynner was over 
thirty. He had been a travelling tutor to 
some young nobleman before ordination, 
and he knew men and books and other 
countries all equally well. Then, too, he 
was an accomplished rider, a good shot, 
and could throw a fly with any man in 
England. His company was equally plea- 
sant to my father and mother, and we 
children took all the more interest in him 
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when we found that he was in love, and 
letters to the aflfianced bride at the little 
fishing village of Seaton, in the south of 
Devon, often found a place in our letter- 
bag. Even Squire Sampson spoke warmly 
in his praise, especially after the evening 
when Mr. Skynner won so many three- 
penny points with him at whist. 

He preached earnest, practical, short 
sermons, and was reverent in church. He 
was the first clergyman I ever saw turn 
towards the east in the Creed, though our 
congregation always did so, and he used to 
defend the writers of the * Tracts for the 
Times,' and say they only taught what the 
Prayer-book had always taught him. I 
remember about this time * the surplice 
riots,' so called, were making a great com- 
motion in the diocese, also in both the 
Houses of Parliament, and in the Times 
newspaper. 
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Mr. Courtenay, the Exeter clergyman, 
and the Bishop of Exeter were much 
abused in a way diflficult now to compre- 
hend. I was too young then to under- 
stand much about the matter ; but I recol- 
lect my father reading out portions of the 
articles and speeches, and Mr. Skynner s 
remarks on some of them. My father ex- 
claimed, in a tone of amusement : 

*Now, Skynner, listen to this in the 
Times : 

' '^ Let things remain as they are. Let 
the service of the Church of England be 
administered as it has been since the days 
of our great-grandfathers. We want no 
enactment to change what in itself is com- 
plete and suflBcient.' 

' Church matters in this parish, in Keen- 
ton, Claunton, Hamley, and many other 
parishes, have, I suppose, all these years 
been complete and sufficient/ said Mr. 
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Skynner, with a shrug of his shoulders and 
a smile. ^ What a noise all these geese are 
making now over what they call ** these in- 
novations," which, according to Lord For- 
tescue's explanation in the House the other 
night, are three in number — preaching in 
the surplice, the sentences in the Offertory, 
and the prayer for the Church militant : all 
things plainly ordered in our Prayer-books. 
I see this morning's Times speaks of 
Courtenay, of St. Sidwell's, as *' a boyish 
disturber of the peace,*^ and " a devoted 
adherent of passive obedience," calling on 
his bishop, whom he is obeying, to let 
things be in our churches as they are. 
What they are, the churches round us 
testify. It is added if he continues " these 
unjustifiable innovations'' he must " be put 
down as a common nuisance." ' 

* I don't understand much about it all,' 
said my father. ' Outwardly it looks as if 

8 
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it is only the question of a black gown or a 
white one, and that does not seem worth 
all this bitterness of feeling and angry, 
passionate, contemptuous words. Have 
vou seen these clever lines?' he added. 
^ It is said they are written by some lady 
in the county, and an Exeter friend has 
sent them to me this morning. They pretty 
well express what I feel about the matter — 
don't they, Bessie?' which latter words 
were an appeal to my mother, 

' I think,' answered she, laughing, ' that 
the husbands who are really preached to 
and lectured by their wives, are not likely 
to take the public into their confidence.' 

These were the lines, and they are to be 
found in Sam Lucas's edition of Tom Hood's 
' Poems.' So * the lady in the county ' was 
blamed for what she never wrote, as per- 
haps some ladies may have been in more 
recent days : 
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* A very pretty public stir 
Is making down at Exeter, 

About the surplice fashion ; 
And many bitter words and rude 
Are interchanged about the feud. 

And much unchristian passion. 
For me^ I neither know nor care 
Whether a parson ought to wear 

A black dress or a white one ; 
Plagued with a trouble of my own, 
A wife who preaches in her gown, 

And lectures in her night-dress.' 

* All things which are plainly ordered in 
our Prayer-book.' That was the only por- 
tion of this conversation that gave me much 
cause for thought, and that was as the 
little chink letting in a great deal of light. 

A few Sundays after this conversation 

my father went from Saturday to Monday 

to a little hamlet in the parish of Ilfra- 

combe, where his friend Mr. Sydenham had 

a small seaside cottage, at which he often 

stayed ; and he took Dolly and myself with 

him. The curate who officiated was an 

8—2 
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earnest young man, with a very revferent 
manner. He has since had the honour of 
succeeding the saintly Mr. Keble at Hurs- 
ley. He preached, in his surplice, a sermon 
showing how the teaching of the Church 
would lead us to love and follow in our 
lives Him Who is the Head of the Church ; 
and how the Sacraments are the means by 
which human nature becomes a partaker 
of that which is Divine. 

' He is an earnest young fellow,' said 
Mr. Sydenham to my father, *but he is 
one of these *' Puseyites." ' 

* Ah ! so I thought,' said my father ; 
and Dolly whispered to me : 

' If he is one, how I wish Mr. Smith and 
the other clergy about us were Puseyites 
also.* 

But to return to Church matters at 
Woodley. • At the end of the year the 
bishop found he could get no grant towards 
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Mr. Skynner's stipend from any fund, and 
he said he could not continue to pay the 
sum he had done out of his own pocket. 
My father was willing to continue to make 
himself answerable still for the portion he 
already paid; but of course Mr. Skynner 
could not remain curate at Woodley for 
such a sum as that; and so we lost the 
orthodox, genial * young parson/ and he 
was regretted equally by all classes. 

He subsequently received preferment in 
another diocese, and has now passed from 
our sight into the inner portion of the 
Church. He never became what is called 
a ' Ritualist,' and objected to some of the 
teaching and practices of Churchmen of 
that school ; but notwithstanding this, a 
year before his death, while Mr. Tooth was 
in prison for a very diflferent matter for 
that which fifty years ago or so consigned 
Mr. Smith to Exeter gaol, he weekly sent 
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that incarcerated clergyman a bunch of 
flowers and a few words of sympathy, be- 
cause he repudiated the doings of the court 
which passed judgment upon him, and 
thought that Churchmen ought never to 
rest till they obtain courts sanctioned by 
the Church, and possessed of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Then for six months the Rev. Robert 
Smith came as curate to his father. He 
was under some cloud, and the bishop 
would not license him, making his time at 
Woodley a probation-time. I remember 
only two things connected with him as our 
curate. 

We were decorating the church that 
Christmas, feeling that God s house was 
worthy of more loving care than the usual 
way of Christmas decoration seemed to 
denote. To our surprise our new curate 
appeared amongst us. 
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* I hope/ he said, ' you young ladies will 
do nothing that might be thought Pusey- 
itish. The bishop would not approve of 
that.' 

Dolly answered, with a little stately bow : 

* You may be sure, sir, we shall do 
nothing of which our bishop would not 
approve/ 

My other memory is, he was hearing 
some candidates for confirmation their 
Catechism, and one child rendered the six th 
commandment thus : 

' Thou shalt not do no murder/ 

* Little boy,' said the Rev. Robert Smith, 
* do you not. know that two negatives make 
an aflSrmative?' And that was the only 
remark during the hearing of the Catechism 
that we ever heard him make; and in a 
few months he too had left us, and the 
parish again slept under the elder Mr. 
Smith's ministration. 
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Things have for many years been Tery 
different, and I will dwell no longer on this 
subject; but who can wonder that the 
Church lost her hold on people's hearts in 
Woodley, and that Meeting-houses sprang 
up, although the Times of that day decreed 
that things would do well 'to remain as 
they are ' ? 

At Hamley, near us, the rector was a 
great fox-hunter. He was a thorough 
gentleman, and his wife and daughters the 
loveliest women in that part of the county, 
always making a sensation at Stapleton 
fair ball, and at the various meets ; for 
they rode as well as they danced well. It 
was he who had a quarrel with a farmer 
about some game question; and, on the 
man's saying, ' If it were not for your 
cloth, sir, I'd fight it out with ye,' stripped 
off his coat, exclaiming, ' That shall not 
stand in your way,' and thoroughly beat 
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his man. And when the bishop, at the 
next visitation, said to him privately, * I 

am told, Mr. FuUton, that you have actually 
fought with " one of your farmers V he an- 
swered, ' It is true, my lord, and I licked 
him well too.' 

His church was never open except on 

Sundays. It was damp, dirty, uncared for 

— like all the churches around. He never 

entered his school ; and if a parishioner 

were sick or dying, would send him port 

wine or soup, but never visit him minis- 
terially. 

At Launton, good-natured, easy-going, 
dining-out, fishing, and shooting Dick 
Andow was the vicar. His parish was 
cared for much in the same way ; and 
any exertion made for God was made in 
the various and flourishing little Meeting- 
houses. 

The church was shut up from Sunday to 
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Sunday. A smell of dust and damp per- 
vaded it — * a dreariness which could be 
felt' The royal arms were set up, but 
not the cross ; the altar was unused, un- 
honoured, neglected, unapproached ; but 
still Parson Andow was not unpopular. 
He preached no uncomfortable doctrines, 
and made life pleasant to himself and 
others. And when at a visitation, which 
he never attended, his parish having some 
* peculiar ' exemption, the bishop said to 
one of the churchwardens, ' I am sorry Mr. 
Andow never comes here on these occa- 
sions. I should like to have some conversa- 
tion with him, for, I am sorry to say, I hear 
sad stories about the state of his parish,' 
the worthy old yeoman, jealous for the 
honour of his vicar, replied : 

'Bless ye, your reverence, don't ye 
believe none of 'em. Why, I often hear 
strange stories of your reverence; and I 
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don t believe what they says of yew. No, 

not I r 

Who can think of all these things — the 
lives of our parish priests — the state of our 
churches now, and then — and not thank 
God and take courage for the future of 
England's Church ? 

Harry Still, the old clerk lately men* 
tioned, was a character in his way. I can 
see him before me as I write, and a fine 
old specimen of the peasant class he was. 
His dress was universally a swallow-tailed 
coat; when he wore one ; for he worked 
generally, in shirt-sleeves only, corduroy 
breeches, fastened at the knee, and knitted 
worsted stockings and tied-up shoes. He 

had fine features, and a well-shaped, well- 
set head ; and the manners of one of 
* nature's gentlemen.' 

His invariable greeting to his superiors 
in station was, ' Your servant, sir ;' and 
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his frequent mode of address was, * Your 
honour/ or ' Your worship ' — titles quite 
dropped from the village dictionary now. 
Did they go out with the Church Catechism 
which seta before us the duty of * ordering ' 
one's-self lowly and reverently to all one's 
betters ; when Board Schools, and schools 
that teach no duty to God or man, came 
in? 

He was a parish clerk, sexton, and 
brewer all in one. As clerk, he sang out 
the responses in a fine clear voice, not 
bearing that anyone else should speak in 
church ; and on one occasion, when a 
neighbouring farmer read the Psalms out 
loud, old Harry came to a dead stop. 

* Come now, Farmer Brown, be it yew 
orir 

The farmer started, stared, and took 
refuge in silence ; while Harry responded 
on rejoicing. 
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As sexton, he always assisted at the 
funerals, and tried, as he said, to ' make 
things aisy for the dead and living both.' 
My father had once been attending a 
funeral, and Harry accosted him after- 
wards : 

*It was all done very respectable 
and comfortable like, wasn't it, your 
honour V 

' Yes, Still; just as I should like things 
to be done at my own funeral.' 

* Yes, your honour, and it will be a 
pleasure to me to see your honour's wish 
attended to.' 

As brewer, he officiated at the malt-tub 
for miles round. In those days people did 
not drink brewer's beer, any more than they 
ate baker's bread. Every family brewed 
its own, and the village ale-house did the 
same ; and beer was then simply hops and 
malt — nothing else. It did not muddle 
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and fuddle tben^ as the stuff, sold as malt 
and hops only, so often does nowadays; 
and people had not found out that the 
total rejection of God's gift, treating as a 
thing evil in itself, what has in all ages 
cheered mans heart, is a better thing 
than its temperate and rightful use. I say 
the temperate use, for Harry Still occa- 
sionally exceeded such usage. 

I recollect once he was returning from 
Arlington, where he had been brewing for 
Sir Bruce Chichester, when he fell off his 
pony, and was propped up ignominiously 
in the hedge by some passers-by ; but 
Harry was equal to the occasion, and dis- 
coursed the next day fluently on the won- 
derful properties of real good ale, such as 
he always brewed. 

*Why, your honour,' he added to my 
father, * it is so good that the very smell 
of it gets into a man's head, and makes his 
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legs of no more use to him than those of 
a new-born babe.' 

Harry Still sleeps with his fathers now 
in the churchyard of Woodley, The church 
does well without his sonorous, duet-like 
responses; but there is no one in the 
village to replace his true politeness, his 
fine presence. The true, unadulterated, 
honest English beer brewed by him and 
his compeers is, alas ! also a thing of the 
past Farmers offer you a * genteel ' glass 
of cheap wine in its place, and the vHlage 
alehouse a decoction which is innocent of 
much hop or malt, though familiar with a 
chemical substitute favourable to the pocket 
of mine host, but quite the contrary to the 
drinker's brain and stomach. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* His worship ever was a Churchman true, 
He held in acorn the Methodistic crew ; 
May God defend the Church and save the king. 
He'd pray devoutly and divinely shig : 
Admit that he the holy day would spend 
As priests approved not — still he was a friend.' 

It is often said by some that things were 
better a few years ago ; and a not flatter- 
ing contrast is drawn about the present 
time when talking of times that are past. 
I am not trying to make any comparison 
between the two times ; but in simply re- 
lating things as I recollect them, my un- 
bidden deduction would be that, taking all 
in all, though some things were better in 
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the past, yet certainly in the outside as- 
pect of Church matters and religious teach- 
ing, the present will not lose by any such 
comparison. 

The clergy, as a body, are a very diffe- 
rent set of men now ; and so I think are 
many *of the gentry and country squires ; 
and yet, with all the badness amongst 
them — and it was in some instances great 
-how much 'wiUiag kindness and hospi- 
tality, how much honest detestation of 
shams, and how much personal endurance 
and courage was there to be found ! 

Frank Sampson, our nearest neighbour, 
whose name has been already mentioned 
by his fathers quarrel and lawsuit with 
Mr. Smith, comes forcibly to my memory 
as I write these words. His elder brother, 
longer ago than I can remember, owned the 
family property. It was not a large pro- 
perty, but in those days a family residence 

9 
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and eight hundred a year or so, derived 
from land, was thought a very fair fortune 
in the north of Devon. 

Frank was in the navy. In those days 
our officers excelled in seamanship, and 
possessed daring and courage in danger, 
although there were no training-ships, and 
the little middy of ten had for his exami- 
nation only to write his name and say the 
Lord s Prayer. A dashing, spirited yctang 
officer did Frank Sampson prove himself 
to be. He was at home on leave at the 
time his eldest brother fell ill and died. 
It was rumoured that his early death had 
been brought about by his own reckless 
way of life. It was a dark family history, 
and many of his immediate ancestors had 
come to their end in this world in some 
untimely way. 

Frank came into the property unexpec_ 
tedly, and immediately decided he w ouM 
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not return to his naval duties without an 
increase of rank ; and this the Admiralty 
would not give unless he sailed again as a 
lieutenant* So he left the service, and 
came to live upon his estate ; and with his 
youth, gentlemanly bearing, and the innate 
unselfishness of a sailor, he was soon con- 
sidered a great acquisition at the dinner- 
parties, squab^pie clubs, picnics, whist- 
tables, and dances of that date. 

He always had a bright word for us 
children, and made many a little joke at 
Miss AUedge's expense, greatly to our 
gratification. What new fashion had she 
brought back after these holidays ? Well, 

never mind the backboard, or the preach- 
ing, or the long-winded pretence at prayers, 

and all such honible governess inventions. 
Wait till the next holidays, and we should 
come to Sampson House, and his house- 
keeper should make us such a junket, and 

9—2 
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such a cake ! Children lived so much less 
luxuriously in those days that you could 
give them a treat then ; but now, * faring 
sumptuously' every day, it is difficult to 
give the rising generation anything they 
care about. 

Sampson House was a weird, melancholy 
place. At its back lay well-stocked wall 
gardens, and behind them copse-wood and 
plantations, visible to us from Woodley 
Hall; but in front there was not a vestige 
of a tree or even an ornamental shrub. It 
stood on a hill composed of a moorland kind 
of grass, through which ran the long bare 
carriage drive. Far away might be seen 
glimpses of the mouth of the river ; and a 
sure sign of rain it was to hear the swell 
of the water over the bar, and to see clearly 
the outline of Lundy Island. 

On each side of the house ran out two 
long wings, which formed the domestic 
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offices, stables, etc., and sheltered the house 
from the wild winds which swept up from 
the west Within, the furniture was scanty 
and shabby, and the pictures of grand- 
fathers and grandames which adorned the 
walls, some in military and naval uniforms^ 
were in the same dilapidated and melan- 
choly condition ; but there was a good cook 
and good wine, and a hospitable welcome 
for all guests : and in those days the art 
decoration of houses was not the necessary 
science nor the expensive luxury it has now 
become. 

In the sense of Melissa's Mr. Barabbas in 
* Theophrasfilis Such,'* Squire Sampson was 

♦ 'Talking to Melissa, in a time of commercial 
trouble, I found her disposed to speak pathetically of 
the disgrace which had fallen on Sir Gavial Mantrap, 
because of his conduct in the Eocene Mines, and to 
other companies ingeniously devised by him for the 
])nnishmeiit of ignorance in people of small means ; a 
disgrace by which this poor, titled gentleman was 
actually reduced to live in comparative obscurity on 
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an immoral man ; yet he was truthful, 
owed no man anything, considered the 

his wife's settlement of one or two hundred thousands 
^'i the consols ! 

* " Surely your pity is misapplied/' said I ; "I 
should have thought you would rather be sorry for 
Mantrap's victims — the widows, spinsters, and hard- 
working fathers, whom his unscrupulous haste to 
make himself rich has cheated of all their savings, 
while he is eating well, lying softly, and after im- 
pudently justifying himself before the public, is per- 
haps joining in the Greneral Confession, with a sense 
that he is an acceptable object in the sight of God, 
though decent men refuse to meet him." 

* '* Oh, all that about the companies is, I know, 
roost unfortunate. In common, people are led to do 
many things, and he might not know exactly how 
everything would turn out. But Sir Gavial made a 
good use of his money, and he is a thoroughly moral 



man." 



* " What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man ?" 
said I. 

* " Oh, I suppose everyone means the same by that," 
said Melissa with a slight air of rebuke. **Sir 
Gavial is an excellent family man, quite blameless 
there, and so charitable round his place at Tiptop. 
Very different from Mr. Barabbas, whose life, my 
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claims of relations, especially poor ones, 
was liberal to all dependents, and generous 
to anyone in want ; but unfortunately his 
life was such that for two years my father 
felt it to be his duty not to exchange visits 
or hospitalities with him. We children 
were told that if we met Mr. Sampson we 
were not to speak to him, and great was 
our consternation and sorrow at such an 
edict. 

Soon after it had gone forth we met him 
face to face on his beautiful chestnut horse, 

husband tells me, is most objectionable, with actresses 
and that sort of thing. I think a man's morals 
should make a difference. I am not sorry for Mr 
Barabbas, but I am sorry for Sir Gavial Mantrap." 

* J will not repeat my answer to Melissa, for I fear 
it was offensively brusque, my opinion being that Sir 
Gavial was the more pernicious scoundrel of the two, 
since his name for virtue served as an effective part 
of a swindling apparatus ; and perhaps I hinted that 
to call such a man moral showed rather a silly notion 
of human affairs.' — Theophrastus Such, p. 282. 
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which was our great admiration. We all 
turned short round and ran for our lives. 
I took refuge in the hedge, and little 
Lucy's fat legs could not keep pace with 
the others, and Mr. Sampson quickly came 
up with her. 

* Lucy, you little pickle I' * he exclaimed, 
* what is the meaning of this ? Why do 
you all get away from me as if I was a mad 
dog ? Why don't you stop and speak to 
your old friend V 

* I must not speak to you,' said Lucy, 
panting for breath, and with a sob in her 
voice. ' Father says we are not to speak 
to you. I don't know why. Oh, Mr. 
Sampson ! if you are naughty please don't 
be naughty any more I We like you so 
much. We are so sorry.' 

' I am sorry too, Lucy,' said the squire, 
huskily. ' Tell your father I would go to 
the devil for your mother or any of her 
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children. He is quite right ; but by 
George I don't like this at all !' 

He put the child down hastily, put spurs 
to his willing horse, and dashed away ; and 
we emerged from our hiding-place full of 
regrets, and yet hopeful that things would 
again come right. 

And come right, in a way, they did. 
The squire was again seen occasionally at 
church, from which he had banished him- 
self, attendance there being, he felt,, in- 
consistent with his way of life; and the 
edict was withdrawn, and we were allowed 
converse with our favourite. 

He used always to toast * Church and 
Queen,' but his ideas of Churchmanship 
were peculiar. He regarded himself as a 
zealous Churchman, because he had never 
entered any other place of worship, * be it 
Popish or Methodistic, sir,' in his life. 

* The other day,' he added, * I was in- 
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vited to take the chair at a dinner in a 
parish where I own some farms, on some 
harvest-home occasion ; and I didn't, not 
I, for I found the parson expected us all 
to go to church first and hear him preach, 
and all that sort of thing. ** No, sir," says 
I, ** I am for the old Church of England ; 
none of your new-fangled religion for me. 
Frank Sampson don't understand Metho- 
dist or Puseyite nonsense !" ' 

Poor fellow ! he broke his neck in the 
prime of lid?, riding in a steeplechase ; and 
his lands and the melancholy house and 
the shabby furniture and faded pictorial 
ancestors have all passed away. And yet 
who more generous, more open-handed, 
more open-hearted, more personally brave 
and truthful, than this type of the country 
squire of my youth ! 

May he rest in peace! He will be 
judged by One more merciful than man. 
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Who knows the miserable education that 
was his, as well as the strength of his 
temptations. 

And what kind of men were our farmers ? 
There was Mr. Jones, of Woodley Barton, 
who lived upon his own estate, and had a 
clear income of some hundreds a year. 
His father might be seen, bill-hook in 
band, cutting his hedges and repairing his 
fences, working as hard as any labourer in 
the parish. Mr. Jones, junior, while reap- 
ing the benefit of his father's industry and 
frugal ways, would remark to my father, 
with a melancholy shake of the head : 

* Ah, sir, if my father for three years had 
spent five pounds a year more on my edu- 
cation, it would have been money well laid 
out ; and I should feel the good of it now. 
Yes ; five pounds a year would have done 
it, for I have often calculated it.* 

Well, Mr. Jones married his cousin, and 
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then went in for being genteel. The spring- 
cart was discarded, and a smart phaeton 
set up. His daughters went to a boarding- 
school, and employed all their spare time 
in playing the pianer, as their ' pa ' termed 
it, and in doing fancy-work and adorning 
their persons. 

They gave out that they intended to 
marry gentlemen ; but no gentlemen has 
as yet sought to make either of them his 
wife, and the young farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood for long were not thought suflB- 
ciently genteel. But in time some of the 
young women overcame this prejudice, and 
married some smart young fellows, who 
have, I believe, made them happy. 

This was the first farmhouse in our 
parish where the wives and daughters gave 
up the good old-fashioned plan of working 
with their maidens. In those days, too, 
good dairy-maids and kitchen-maids never 
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aaked higher wages than six or seven 
pounds a year; and they did far more 
work, and had as many really serviceable 
clothes, though all clothing was dearer, and 
had saved quite as much when they came 
to marry, as your modern servant of the 
same description, with her nearly double 
wages and lazy ways, does now. But then 
in those days dairy-maids had not been 
kept at school a burthen to their parents 
till fourteen years of age ; and above all, 
they had not had the stupendous advan- 
tage of passing the fifth and sixth standard 
of education, forced upon the children of 
our national schools ! 

How many comely farmers' wives and 
daughters do I recall, as I turn back 
memory's page ! The truly courteous man- 
ners, the ready hospitality ; the clean 
kitchen with its settle, its bright copper 
warming-pan, its long, old-fashioned sono- 
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rous-sounding clock ; the clean, light * har- 
vest cakes,' the savoury, substantial sau- 
sages, the home-cured bacon, the tempting 
golden-coloured cream and butter, the fresh 
eggs, the honest home-brewed ale or spark- 
ling cider, * rough ' though it may be called, 
and the sweet and strong metheglin. And 
now in place of all this plenty of unadul- 
terated, simple food, there is the genteel 
(odious word !), seldom used, musty-smell- 
ing company-room, with its table laid out 
with books rarely opened ; the oflfered bis- 
cuit, and poisonous glass of made up, so- 
called sherry ! 

I recollect one farm where the husband 
and wife lived and worked, and brought 
up hontNstly and respectably ten children ; 
ami fine well-grown, well-fuvoured sons 
and dau^htersi were they. Some turned 
t;uu>er& in their turn, and were content 
wUh h^ixl work and pl;un living, as were 
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their parents before them, and two enlisted 
frora the militia into the army. One died 
bravely in the battle of Inkerman, with 
many another heroic English boy ; and the 
other, by attention and steadiness to duty, 
became the highest grade of non-commis- 
sioned officer, and finally, as quartermaster, 
was the proud possessor of his Queen's 
commission. 

I have often thought it is a pity that 
such honours are not more attainable ; so 
that that valuable body — the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the British army — might 
number amongst its members the good old 
yeoman stock, and be likewise recruited 
from our lower middle class, whose military 
instincts, should they possess any, must 
now be satisfied amongst England's arm^ 
of Volunteers, to whom, however, the 
gratitude of all classes of our countrymen 
is due. 
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My father was the first man to grow 
mangel-wurzel in the north of Devon, 
and the first master who would not pay 
his men less than ten shillings a week for 
wages. Th© farmers at that time for the 
most part paid their men but eight 
shillings. To be sure, they had their corn 
and their potatoes much under market price, 
and many a good meal, at the master's 
expense, found a resting-place beneath the 
fustian jacket. 

It seems to me that, in spite of the far 
larger wages nowadays, the men then had 
their masters' interests far more at heart 
than now. They did not grudge, at times 
of pressure, a little extra work ; and took 
more pride in giving good labour than thej 
will do now. I was talking to a respectable 
shrewd old fellow the other day, about the 
past and present in farming matters, and 
condoled with the farmers at the greater 
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cost of labour, and the inferior work of the 
present time ; and said how bad the times 
had been for all our farming friends. 

*Bad, do you call them?' said he. 
* When I was a youngster, my missis never 
got more than two shillings and sixpence 
a couple for her finest chickens ; the best 
butter fetched about sixpence a pound, 
cheese threepence and fourpence ; the best 
bacon about fourpence. Real English bacon. 
It didn't come from Meriky. All those 
prices are more than double now, sir. Do 
you call that bad for the farmer V 

'Well, Isaac,' I answered, 'wages are 
doubled too ; that is what the farmer feels 
so heavily. And when men do work, they 
scamp their work, and don't do nearly the 
amount of what you did as a young 
man.' 

* And I'll tell you the why of that, sir,' 
said he. * It used to be, " Now, lads, you 

10 
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finish up that job, and then come in and 
have a cupful of cider and a bellyful of 
victuals." Now it is, " I will give you a 
little extra pay for overtime." Why, I 
mind, in hay and harvest times we would 
turn into the kitchen, when there was no 
light left to work, and there would be a 
smoking board, and a bucket full of cider ; 
and when the victuals was gone — *' Now, 
lads, pass the cider ; and who'll sing the 
first song V and so it went on till daylight 
broke, and we were off to the fields again 
as fresh as larks. Corn harvest time, you 
could hear them '* crying the neck " all 
over the county. You could tell by it 
when each farmer had cut his last sheaf 
of corn, and the sound would travel for 
miles. It sounded so cheerful like; but 
there, they doesn't do it now. It did no 
good, and it gave no one anything ; and 
I've come to see that nothing nowadays is 
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thought worth keeping up, unless it brings 
Bome'at to the belly or the pocket. I 
hears, too, that it's a-getting to be thought 
wicked, nowadays, to drink a drop of home- 
brew, or a cup of cider ; but it warn't so 
in them days ; and I've never found myself 
the worse for having a stay-bye in my 
stomach, sir, when I've a mind to work. 
Now, you get no harvest-cakes in time of 
harvest — no potato-cakes, when them's 
a-dug up — no hot vittals— no cider — no 
beer. Your master never seems to cal- 
culate you have a stomach which, if you 
are to work extra hard, must be extra 
filled ; but he gives you an extra shilling 
or two with the week's wages, and he has 
his meals genteel by hisself 

* In them days, sir, my old master. Farmer 
Toogood, and all his family, had his meals 
in the kitchen. There was his missis, his 
sons and daughters, the farm men and 

10—2 
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apprentices, of whom I was one. A kind, 
good-hearted master he was, too, and so 
was they all ; and the daughters were that 
merry over the dairy - work and hay- 
making I Bless you, it would do your 
heart good to have seen them! But if 
they lived now, sir, they would do as all 
the rest do, and would wish to be thought 
young ladies. 

* If it comes so hard upon the farmers 
that the wages are higher now than then, 
let 'em give up that extra hackney, and 
that genteel carriage, and then us labourers 
would believe them. Why should all the 
being better-off be on their side only? 
My missis went to market on a pillion 
behind the master, and when the young 
master married, he drove a spring-cart ; 
but nowadays the farmers be got so proud 
they must drive in their carriages ; and 
their womankind must be genteel, and not 
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put their hands to anything. I tell ye 
what, sir, it hain't the bad seasons — it 
hain't even this terrible rot in the sheep — 
which has done it, it s being genteel ; and 
it has been aggravated-like by the eddica- 
tion of all the poor children. I don't 
mean the book-learning only, but the way 
their mothers dress em up — ^for they are 
made to ape the gentry — and the way 
they be teached like the gentry, when 
they ought to be a-earning their own 
living.' 

* Well, Isaac, we can't stand stiU, you 
know. Things and people both must 
change.' 

^ Let 'em change then, sir, for the better, 
and not for the worse. It would be better 
for young and old both, if we could change 
back to the old times a bit. Ah ! the 
young-uns are not what they were when I 
was young. It's pleasure-going there, and 
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fits [fetes] here, and no one is above asking 
for charitji ; and the more money they get 
giv'd to them, the less work they will* do. 
And then, how much harder it's made for 
the old ! They won't give the outdoor- 
relief as they used -to do. " No, if you 
can't work, you must jcome into the House." 
And in the House you have worse food 
than the thieves and robbers in the prisons, 
and not much more liberty, either. I am 
an old-fashioned chap, and I likes the 
country better as it were when I was a 
youngster. But there, they tell me it's to 
go on improving ; and part of their 'prove- 
ments is to be the doing away of squires 
and parsons, and parks and churches. 
Them may be this Mr. Arch's notions, but 
they hain't mine. The country wouldn't 
be worth living in.' 

Isaac's description of the manners of life 
amongst the farmers a few years ago, 
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tallies with my own earliest recollections, 
and not at suck a distance of Wme away 
* as to lend enchantment to the view ;' but 
Isaac, not I, has originated the compari- 
sion in favour of the past rather than the 
present. Every age and generation has 
its own peculiar shortcomings and sins, 
and its own virtues and excellences ; and 
if one wishes to value the blessings and 
privileges of the times present, one must 
carefully study the domestic history of 
the country in the past. 

There were ' lusty knaves * in Queen 
Elizabeth's golden days, who loved not 
work, and who did love taking the ' plea- 
sure' our Isaac condemns so much now; and, 
for myself, I never feel Solomon's for- 
bidden temptation to ask : ' What is the 
cause that the former days were better 
than these V For who can put his finger 
on any page of history and say, This is 
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the time when the former days were 
altogether better ? Still, however, dear 
is the memory to each of us of what ' hath 
been/ 

Our lanes were narrow and muddy ; fre- 
quently the streams remained unbridged, 
and straw and other rubbish rotted in their 
overflowing portions, and, in time, made 
manure for the verdant meadows ; the 
hedgerows were wild and untrimmed, and 
took too much from the neighbouring land; 
but then the sweet-scented flowers] — the 
varied-tinted foliage ! — the nuts and black- 
berries of our youth 1 — are they as pleasant 
to the eye, as sweet to the taste, nowa- 
days ? Dear are their memories, and many 
the precious associations which such things 
in nature recall to me now. I cling to and 
guard my childish loves. Those hedgerows 
teeming with floral life, those heights 
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laughing with golden corn, those little 
coombes and valleys which sing with every 
variety of luxurious nature. Let the 
streams flow on, while the reed and grass 
nod together and the cows stand ankle- 
deep in their midst, scattering the flies 
with their tails in the glowing summer- 
time ; and the lazy trout make no response 
to the angler's bait as he saunters by 
the water-side — and in such haunts may I 
ever find joy. 

You say such a life is slow and dull. 
What has life in our huge cities now to 
offer in its stead? What has it now 
become ? A rush, a struggle, an unrestful 
existence ! A hasting to be rich ; or, 
having gold, to vie with others in the self- 
aggrandisement of its expenditure, or to 
increase sorrow by increasing knowledge 
— a fevered, God-leaving, and empty thing ! 
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Not so these natural joys — these childhood 3 
delights — 

* Still as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems, as to me, of all bereft, 
Sole friend, thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still 
Even in extremity of ill !' 



CHAPTER V. 

* Man is made to adore^ and to obey ; but if you 
will not command him, if you give him nothing to 
worship, he will fashion his own divinities and find 
a chieftain in his own passions.' — Coningshy, 

In the state of Woodley Church, and of 
the Church in Woodley — in the doings 
of its parsons, and the life of one, at least, 
of the well-to-do inhabitants — there was 
nothing to teach or to show what the 
Church of England really is, either in its 
theory or its practice. The one prevailing 
religious idea, among all classes of society, 
was that, if nothing else at least, they 
were Protestants. Our parishioners did 
not so much as know what the term meant, 
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or did not mean ; but they understood that 
while being such, they did not accept and 
obey the teachings of the Church of Rome; 
and that they did not, on the other hand, 
bind themselves to accept the teaching of 
the Church of England. All over the 
country men's minds were waking up, and 
even we children heard scraps of conversa- 
tion which set us thinking, and our young 
governess. Miss Rambook, with us. 

She came to us talking of her uncle 
Jo3iah, who, she told us, was a clergyman ; 
and, in answer to many questions, we 
elicited that he was a Baptist minister, and 
preached in a large and fashionable Meet- 
ing-house in London. 

' Do you call that a clergyman V cried 
Dolly. * Why, he is just an Anabaptist 
preacher.' 

Miss Rambook did not dispute the point, 
but only remarked she wished it were 
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otherwise, and that as she learnt more 
what Church teaching really meant, she 
hoped to induce her uncle to change his 
opinions. 

' Well, I don't know much about it 
myself,' said Dolly, frankly ; * but all 
dissenters almost are Liberals,* and Liberals 
are a sort of half-hearted Hadicals, and 
extreme Radicals are levellers and com- 
munists, and they will allow of no superiors 
in matters either civil or religious. Two 

* In Mr. Gladstone's speech at Marylebone, in 
February 7th, 1880, he distinctly stated that Non- 
conformity is the back-bone of the Liberal party. 
At the time that my sister Dorothy thus denounced 
the Liberals, they did not as a party uphold national 
efifacement. Old Oliver Cromwell, with all his sins, 
caused England to be a power in Europe. They did 
not wish to degrade England by making her to be 
regarded only as a place in which to buy and sell — 
a mart for cotton manufactures, and crockery, and 
tea-kettles, and such like, allowing her no voice in 
the counsels of Europe and the destiny of the human 
race. 
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hundred years ago or so, they took away 
** a faithful bishop s life/' and they " shed 
the blood of a saintly king;'* and although 
modern ideas would not allow of such 
acts of murder now, yet Liberals are found 
who uphold those who did so act, and 
who openly avow that had they lived then, 
they would have thrown in their lot with 
old Oliver. This makes me loath dissent 
because Liberals and Radicals uphold 
it. 

About this time my father, on a book- 
seller s counter at Stapleton, saw some 
volumes of the * Englishman's Library,' 
and he brought them home ; and hence- 
forth they became the Sunday, and often 
the week day, reading of Miss Rambook, 
my sister Dolly, and myself. In such 
books as Gresley's * Siege of Lichfield,' 
Paget's ' Tales of a Village,' and Sewell's 
* Christian Morals/ we learnt what seemed 
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to their writers the remedy for the dif- 
ficulties of the day, and that is a return to 
the old Tory principle, that God governs 
man in civil matters through the State, 
and in spiritual matters through the 
Church; and that the two spheres are 
distinct, except in so far as they may coin- 
cide by virtue of concordats. 

We learnt, also, to regard the Church of 
England as a branch of the one Catholic 
Church, and to believe that this Catholic 
Church is the historical extension and per- 
petuation of the Incarnate Life of the Son 
of God — the abode and organ of the Holy 
Spirit — a kingdom established in the world 
divinely commissioned to wage war with the 
power of evil. We learnt, also, the glorious 
inheritance made ours, if only faithful to 
the pledges given in our baptism ; and that 
Holy Communion brings heaven to earth, 
and makes poor weak fellow -man one with 
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* the better Man/ who was ^ incarnate made 
to make us sons of God.' 

What, in one sense, mattered our closed 
churches, our unworthy parish priests— the 
neglect, the irreverence in so many parishes 
around us? None of these things were 
the fault of our dear old Church of Eng- 
land. The times were degenerate, her 
children were ignorant of her teaching, or 
slighted and disregarded it; charge, then, 
the wrong of all this upon them who will 
not hear, not on her whose theory, whose 
teaching, is a protest against all such short- 
comings 1 

We mourned over the many who had 
left the good old paths and no longer fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their fathers ; 
who, ' with meek and faithful ways, went 
through the old aisles to heaven ;' and 
Miss Rambook began to write a con- 
troversial tale to convert her uncle the 
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Baptist preacher ; and Dolly and I set to 
work to compose and print by hand a 
series of tracts, by which we hoped to 
bring into the Church the village dress- 
maker, who, for eightpence a day, used to 
work in the nursery and make our frocks, 
tunics, and spencers. 

But though we told her that the Church, 
which in this country is brought into eflfect 
and realised as the established religion of 
the nation, should be the one object of 
religious reverence and loyalty, and is the 
source of all spiritual power and the 
appointed channel of all grace, she would 
read our tracts and say that it was all 
verv fine, but that it did not warm her 
heart, and comfort her feelings, like what 
her minister told themy and that he was 
a holy, good man ; and what were so many 
of our clergy ? 

In vain we wrote and argued, feeling 

11 
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keen pity for what seemed to us her dull 
prosaic creed, while we put before her, to the 
best of our feeble power, the glory of the 
Catholic faith as taught in that branch of 
the Church settled in our native land — 
that faith in which all that is heroic, self- 
forgetting, and generous, has from the first 
ever been found. 

Unquestionably the preaching of the 
ministers of the various sects meets a want 
amongst the poor which often that of the 
parish priest does not satisfy. In the 
pre-Reformation days, the Church had her 
preaching friars, earnest, uneducated, 
homely, strong-spoken men, able to talk to 
the people in their own way of speaking. 
Pity but that the sects of the present day 
filled some such place in the English 
Church, as the various orders of friars 
filled in the unreformed Church. Macaulay, 
I think, has noticed how the Boman 
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Church thus embraces the good of both 
an endowed and a voluntary system in her 
organisation ; and how one system just 
supplies what is wanting in the other. 
Will the time ever come when the zeal, 
earnestness, and homeliness of speech 
found in the various sects may no longer 
be lost to the English Church ; and when 
with her authority, and fed by her Sacra- 
ments, these preachers may draw souls to 
God, and there may be one Fold, as well 
as one Shepherd ? 

Of course we took up things hotly at 
that time. We stood alone in our school- 
room-party. Little Lucy used to say that 
she thought the same as we did ; but being 
such a child, she was not much esteemed 
in our little disputes. No doubt we were 
dogmatic and obtrusive. We thought it 
a duty to boldly avow our faith, and bear, 

as if from the hand of God, any ridicule 

11—2 
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or blame cast upon us. We felt we had 
thrown in our lot, for better or for worse, 
with that little band whose object was to 
catholicise all England ! 

What an aim ! and what a joy ! Of 
course we made mistakes, and did foolish, 
aye, and even wrong things ; but we were 
so young, and so overflowing with the 
eager, generous impulses of youth.* 

Mr. Sydenham was one day lunching at 

our house. He was a famous mimic, and 
was full of some story of the day against 

the then bishop — the astute, uncompromis- 
ing Bishop Phillpotts. At last Dolly 
could bear it no longer ; she pushed away 

* * The earnestness and audacity of youth which 
has not yet learned the wiles of self-interest, which 
abhors all cautious measures, all hypocritical reticence 
or half-concealed opinions, and which, at least, re- 
deems its intemperance of thought and speech by its 
sincerity.* — The Last Days and Wards of Phre Gatn/j 
p. 18. 
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her plate, with tears in her eyes, ex- 
claiming : 

'Oh, Mr. Sydenham ! you make him out to 
be a courteous hypocrite ! I don't believe 
a word of all you say. Indeed I don't 1' 

My father, astonished, angrily ordered 
her to leave the table; but our good- 
natured guest interceded for her : 

* Don't be hard upon Dolly,' he pleaded ; 
' I forgot that the bishop is one of her 
Puseyite friends.' 

Another day I was with my mother 
when she was calling on Mrs. More, who, 
as has been already said, was the wife of the 
saintly but *Low Church' Hector of Fordley. 
We always had round double-baked biscuits 
and wine handed on such occasions, and 
I was getting through my biscuit in a 
nervous state about the crumbs, when 
Mrs. More observed to me : 

*I hope, Sinclair, you don't sympathise 
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with, and aid and abet, Dorothy and any 
of your sisters who are carried away by 
this terrible Puseyism V 

' We don't see much of it in our parish,' 
said I, 'I wish Mr. Smith would obey 
his Prayer-book a little better.' 

*His Prayer-book, Sinclair!' said Mrs. 
More, gravely; *why do you put that 
boak in the place of your Bible V 

'The Prayer-book is the Bible earned 
out in creed and worship,' I replied, rather 
gruffly, shyness and the difficulty of pre- 
venting the biscuit-crumbs falling upon the 
drugget not adding to the courtesy of my 
manner. 

' Why, Mrs. Oldway,' said Mrs. More to 
my mother, in a concerned, hurt tone, 
* your son is a Puseyite already.' 

' I hope I am,' said I, in desperation at 
the personal attacks ; while my mother 
smiled, and said gently : 
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' I hope he will always be a faithful son 
of the Church of his Baptism — our dear 
old English Church — and then we need 
not repudiate nor claim party distinctions/ 

Poor Mrs. More was greatly grieved that 
her neighbours' children were * all turning 
out so differently to what you would ex- 
pect from Miss AUedge's pupils/ and that 
their mother was so deluded as not to 
mind it ! 

About this time the Mores and Syden- 
hams came up to spend the evening with 
us, and Dolly and I exhibited two pieces 
of our handiwork. One was a cork church, 
the west end of which took out, and then 
you looked upon the interior, arranged as 
we imagined a church should be, and a 
long procession of white-robed clergy and 
choir wending its way eastward. 

The other was a lamp made of four 
pieces of sycamore wood, each cut out like 
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a church window, the pierced parts being 
filled with tiny pieces of coloured glass. 
In the centre burnt a candle, and the blue, 
crimson, and amber light illumined the hall 
in which it stood. 

Our smaller guests were all delighted; 
but Mr. More checked any expression of 
approbation, and patting Dolly kindly on 
the shoulder, said : 

' My dear, I wish that you and Sinclair 
were not so full of Popish ideas.' 

A few years after the time of which I 
write, the wife of a colonel in the artiUery 
— a lady by culture, and who had moved 
much in society — requested that I would 
not select a Puseyite text from the Bible 
for an illumination which I had promised 
to do for her ! 

But to revert to the cork model and the 
cathedral-windowed lantern. Did every- 
thing beautiful in worship, in art, in ideal^ 
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beloDg only to the Roman branch of the 
Church ? As a branch of the one Catholic 
Church, could not the English portion lay 
claim to her share in the same ? 

We tried to be strict with ourselves in 
speech and all self-gratification, for those 
were strict times, and * souls were freshly 
awakened then to the undivided awe of 
the judgment-day.' Of the four last things 
— death, judgment, heaven, and hell — ^it is 
becoming now fashionable not to believe 
in either judgment or hell ! Then we saved 
up our pennies carefully to buy some of 
the books which seemed . favourites with 
the self-denying men who were stirring the 
religious life of all England. DoUy^s * fair 
money ' helped her out in the purchase of 
the * Christian Year,' of which book in those 
days you could get no cheaper edition than 
that published by Parker at three shillings 
and sixpence, and we both began regu- 
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larly to use Bishop Andrewes's * Devo- 
tions.' 

We were not confirmed; but we began 
to think of Confirmation, and the great 
Sacrament to which it would admit us, as 
the event for which we had to live in pre- 
paration ; and still our old church remained 
with its rare celebrations, its neglected 
altar, its closed doors, and Mr. Smith for 
its rector. 

Then there came the news of frequent 
services about four miles from us at a new 
church, built and endowed by the devotion 
of a clergyman at Stapleton ; and often on 
a saint's day or a Sunday afternoon did 
Dolly, Miss Kambook, sometimes myself, 
and little Lucy manage to be there. It 
would be thought a very ordinary service 
now — a tiny organ, some choristers, can- 
ticles chanted, the Hymnal Noted in place 
of ^Tait and Brady,' a reverent priest, a 
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simple, plain, practical sermon, chiefly of a 
penitential character. 

We sometimes went after the service to 
have some tea with a family living near 
this church, where one or two of the 
daughters, much older than ourselves, had 
thrown themselves into the cause we chil- 
dren had so much at heart. What cared 
we if others were personally pleasant, if 
they were clever or attractive, except in as 
far as these talents would help forward our 
cause, provided there existed this one bond 
of union ? And then they lived in a town, 
had access to new publications, and saw 
the Guardian, which in those days, before 
it had become imbued with the after 
^ Liberalism ' of Mr. Gladstone, was the 
one influential orthodox clever organ of the 
Church party. 

One day, when on such a visit to these 
acquaintances, we heard a devoted Church- 
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man, who was labouring for the conversion 
of souls and struggling by degrees to draw 
his people up to the standard of worship 
designed by the Church, blamed by one of 
these young ladies because he did ' not 
follow the rubrics ;' and that was the first 
shock to the unbounded admiration they 
had formerly inspired. 

Why, said we, should they judge this 
holy and devoted priest? Are not the 
faith and holiness he is teaching his people, 
the souls he is drawing into the ark of the 
Church, of more consequence than a mere 
literal observance of rubrics ; which obser- 
vance also would surely follow further on, 
when his flock has learnt to value the 
Prayer-book, and to understand that it is 
the Rule-book of the English Church ? 

About this time a new rector came to a 
parish a few miles away from us, and his 
eldest little boy came to stay a few days 
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with us. He had been carefully trained in 
the very principles which we were strug- 
gling after, and many strange conversations, 
viewed in the general light of children's 
talk, we had together. 

He was a little our junior ; but though 
only eleven, was confirmed and a com- 
municant. A shy, reserved, awkward, and 
not attractive boy, but so earnest and 
good, making his life even then a prepa- 
ration for the Holy Orders to which he 
aspired. 

He told us he loved and honoured the 
bishop, not only on account of his office, 
but because he was an unshrinking cham- 
pion of the faith, office, and rightful posi- 
tion of the English Church. 

' My father says he puts the interest of 
the Church and the glory of God before 
his own, and that he is no time-server ;' 
and then, sinking his voice, he added : ' but 
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I am afraid I don't care as you think I 
ought to do for the Queen/ 

*Not care for the Queen!' cried impe- 
tuous Dolly ; * then, Bertram, you break 
the fifth commandment, and may end in 
the Tower. Only nowadays, unfortunately, 
people can say things for which not many 
years ago they would have been beheaded/ 

The boy gravely shook his head. 

* My father says she is a Whig, and that 
Prince Albert will not let the Prince of 
Wales learn his Catechism.' 

*Then there is more reason that her 
loyal subjects should pray for her, while 
they honour her, ** remembering whose 
minister she is,'" said Dolly, earnestly; 

and whatever she is, we must not judge 
her.' 

This was another shock to our sensibili- 
ties ; for a Whig in our judgment implied 
those who only honour the Church and 
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care to uphold her as an arm of the State, 
wishing her to do the bidding of the State, 
and neither to assert nor exercise spiritual 
power — her clergy fulfilling their duty by 
being in the position of a sort of ecclesias- 
tical police ! 

I began to long earnestly to be a clergy- 
man. Dolly and I often spoke of it, though 
I knew my bodily infirmity would make it 
an impossibility; and Dolly's sympathy 
was as earnest as my own regret. 

Kenneth, my eldest brother, the brave, 
handsome, truthful Kenneth, was by this 
time in the navy. How well I recall the 
parting from him, and how my dear mother 
wept upon his neck, and yet spoke cheer- 
fully, and tried to seem as if they would 
meet again to-morrow. 

He himself was in high glee. War with 
Bussia was talked about, and he earnestly 
longed for this, as the ship to which he 
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was appointed was ordered to the Black 
Sea. 

* If I come home with a wooden leg or 
arm, having lost either for my country, 
how proud of me you'll be, mother f 

I am not going to write a history of 
each of my brothers and sisters, and rather 
make a point, in these little memories of 
the past, of avoiding personal biographies ; 
but I must add that Kenneth did go to 
the Black Sea, much to his gratifica- 
tion. 

Oh, my dear mother ! how eagerly did 
you look for tidings of him all that anxious 
time ! Your heart now and again trembling 
with fear, and then proud of your noble 
boy ; and always lifted up in prayer that 
he might be guarded and defended from 
all evil. And the brave unselfish little 
fellow, who had thoroughly learnt his 
lesson at his mother's knee that the end 
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of life is ' to do one's duty/ * and never to 
forget those at home. Sailors rarely do. No 
class of men, as a class, are more chivalrous 

* I do not know from where my mother copied the 
following advice to a young naval officer, but it was 
found in her writing amongst Kenneth's treasures. 
May it mould the character of many another sailor 
youth : 

* Remember God is ever present, and witness of your 
actions ; therefore always act as if in His presence. 

* Hold your word as sacred as your oath. 
'Never purchase any enjoyment if it cannot be 

procured without borrowing from others. 

* Never borrow money. It is degrading. Re- 
member Lord S. Vincent. I do not say never lend ; 
but never lend if by lending you render yourself 
unable to pay what you owe. 

' Consider your life a trifle when its sacrifice would 
honour your king, or keep up the character of the 
navy. 

* Be obedient to your superiors, and kind to those 
below you. 

* Never be ashamed of being ignorant, if you wish 
to gain knowledge. 

* Piety is not cowardice, nor boasting courage. 

' Remember a British officer, under all circumstances, 
must be a gentleman. Remember this. 

12 
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and tender to those less able to protect 
themselves — few more generous and con- 
siderate, be it to mother, wife, or sister. I 
cannot forbear lingering a moment on the 
thought of my mother's sailor boy. 

He was the first of my mother s * store 
in paradise.' He did not die proudly at 
his post on board ship — nor on the battle- 
field — but he did nevertheless die from 
heroic exposure to duty — from the eflfect 
of hardship and privation — but it was on 
his own bed, and in his mother's arms. 
He was invalided home, and passed away 
within a few weeks ; and who would recall 
him now 1 But then, the sorrow was keen 
indeed, especially to that mother to whose 



♦ Eemember, also, that thy father would welcome 
your dead body, if you died in honour ; and spit upon 
you living, if you returned in disgrace. 

* Lay these things to thy heart, and God protect 
tJiee,-B. B. H.' 
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prayers, daily poured forth from her fervent, 
loving pure heart for all her children, he, 
and we, have felt we owe most of our 
blessings both in heaven and on earth. 

This digression T hope my readers will 
forgive. Dolly and I longed to do battle 
for God and His Church, as earnestly as ever 
our brave, noble Kenneth did for his Queen 
and country. Why is it that the children 
of the ssgne parents, educated amongst the 
same surroundings, are often so different 
in natural character, in aims, and pursuits? 
I cannot tell ; and yet in some ways, as is 
to be expected, we were all alike. We 
all felt the aim of existence should be to 
do one's duty to God and man ; and we 
all in different ways worshipped what has 
been called * the heroic principle.* I hear 
children nowadays talking of the path they 
hope to tread in life, chiefly in a material 
point of view, as if the money to be gained 

' 12—2 
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and the ease of its acquisition were the 
most worthy of all considerations. 

* Dickie must be a brewer, or go on the 
Stock Exchange/ said a young girl the 
other day, speaking of a juvenile brother. 

* A brewer, my dear V said an old lady 
present. ' Are you, then, so very fond of 
beer ?' 

* Oh no !' said she, laughing ; * but 
though you say it is such a noble thing 
to be a clergyman, and to lead others to 
know and love God, yet, you see, the work 
is so hard, and the money, above all, so 
little; and then, for officers in the army 
and navy there are often hardships, and 
always little pay ; and as to the glory and 
honour of serving your Queen and country, 
and all that, it must be substantially better 
to be what will make you rich, and give 
you but little trouble.' 

I was pained, and thought how differently 
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we viewed things when I was young. I 
never recollect anyone of us indulging in 
* visions of gold in store/ when we built 
our castles in the air regarding our future 
lives ; but then my mother, when she 
married my father, did so simply because 
she loved him, and probably this was not 
so with the young girl's mother, and she 
had grown up to see money regarded as 
the chief good in human life. There are 
men and women both who so worship the 
golden calf which in these days England 
has set up, that they unblushingly avow 
that they will marry those who are wealthy, 
or they will not marry at all.^ 

* * No, Miss Newcome, yours is not a dignified posi- 
tion in life, however you may argue that hundreds of 
people are doing like you. Oh me ! what a confession 
it is, in the very outset of life and blushing brightness 
of youth's morning, to own that the aim with which 
a young girl sets out, and the object of her existence, 
is to marry a rich man ; that she was endowed with 
beauty so that she might buy wealth and a title with 
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Is it a good match ? Is there any 
money ? is the first question asked when 
an engagement is announced. Just as 

it ; that, as sure as she has a sou) to be saved^ her 
business here on earth is to try and get a rich husband ! 
That is the career for which many a young woman is 
bred and trained. A young man begins the world 
with some aspirations at least ; he will try to be good 
and to follow the truth ; he will strive to win honours 
for himself, and never do a base action ; he will pass 
nights over his books and forego ease and pleasure so 
that he may achieve a name. Many a poor wretch 
who is worn now and old, and bankrupt of fame and 
money too, has commenced life at any rate with noble 
views and generous schemes, from which weakness, 
idleness, passion, or overpowering hostile fortune have 
turned him away. But a girl of the world, hon Dieu / 
the doctrine with which she begins is that she is to 
have a wealthy husband. . . . Oh, to think of a 
generous nature, and the world, and nothing but the 
world, to occupy it; of a brave intellect, and the 
milliner's band*box, and the scandal of the coteries, 
and the fiddle-faddle etiquette of the court for its sole 
exercise ; of the rush and hurry from entertainment 
to entertainment ; of the constant smiles and cares of 
representation ; of the prayerless rest at night, and 
the awaking of a godless to-morrow !' — Thacktray. 
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when men pass out of sight, the first 
thought of those selfish, commonplace, 
mammon-loving ones, is what has he 
left ? To whom does his money go ? 
And yet there is a Book which says: 
* If riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them.' ' There is that maketh himself 
rich, yet hath nothing; there is that maketh 
himself poor, yet hath great riches.' Do 
not many of us mock God by beseeching 
Him, * in all time of our wealth, deliver us, 
O Lord V 

So my mother's children never looked 
upon the acquisition of wealth, with all 
the power and material enjoyment that 
such wealth brings, as the chief considera- 
tion in their future lives. No doubt 
money is a gift of God's, to be used by us 
as His stewards ; and though it cannot make 
real happiness, yet it can keep away much 
misery : but may we be saved from a cal- 
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cnlating, covetous, money-desiring spirit 
amongst our youth ! 

My brother Louis took Holy Orders, and 
died of a fever caught ministering amongst 
his people, in a curacy in a well-known 
east of London parish. He took all the 
honours his school and university could 
give him ; and his whole being, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual, were nourished and 
endowed by such an education. Had he 
lived, he might have attained a higher 
ecclesiastical position in the visible Church ; 
but he died at his post heroically, in the 
work of the Divine Master he loved so 
well : and both he and Kenneth might 
have claimed the words which the Indian 
heroes, Sir Henry Lawrence and John 
Nicholson, begged to have upon their 
tombs, * Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
tried to do his duty.* 

My brother Geoffrey entered the army, 
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and distinguished himself then, as a mere 
boy, in the Indian M utiny. He was at the 
storming of the Lahore Gate, when we drove 
the rebels out of Delhi, and won his V.C., 

as may be seen recorded in Kaye's deeply 
interesting history ; and since, in China, 
at the Cape, and now in AflPghanistan, he 
has endured hardship and faced death in 
trying also to do his duty. 

Baldwin is distinguished in the medical 
profession — a profession one of the noblest 
to which any man can belong. What 
unknown acts of unselfish forgetting — what 
tenderness, gentleness, and generosity, are 
often found in the deeds of our medical 
men ; and by helping the bodies, how 
often do they act upon the souls of their 
patients ! My father would have liked for 
Baldwin to have gone to the Bar, and to 
have made a seat in Parliament his aim, 
biit Baldwin had no such ambition. 
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It is well that some men have, and it 
may be a noble one ; but doubtless a seat 
in Parliament is not the honourable dis- 
tinction it once was. A mob ignorant of 
history, who neither know the deeds of 
the past nor how they act upon the future 
— who judge of a Government solely by 
its economy, small expenditure, and atten- 
tion to trading interests ; returns members 
who may be infidels, or those who make false, 
reckless, unjust charges against a party 
whose shoes they desire to fill ; and then, 
the standing gained, have to eat the leek, 
and do it, alas ! with no sense of shame. 

The chosen of the people may likewise 
be one who makes false statements in 
opposition on * secondary evidence ;' and 
then, when the * situation of greater 
freedom and less responsibility' is aban- 
doned, forces the nation to eat humble pie 
in the person of its minister. Its darlings. 
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also, as this last election shows, are those 
who say they disapprove of certain political 
actions ; but that, if those who elect them 
desire it, they will lay aside their own con- 
victions and vote as the mob who elect 
them desire. * Oh, noble youth ! is there 
no such thing as right and wrong apart 
from the passions, folly, and ignorance of 
man ? Did you never hear of a mob which 
received a King with acclamations of joy, 
cutting down branches from the trees and 
strewing them in the way ; and a few short 
hours afterwards the same mob shouted, 
* Crucify Him ! crucify Him T preferring 

♦ At Leeds Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., is re- 
ported (see TimeSy May 1, 1880) to have said ; * The 
question of disestablishment has not been before the 
constituencies. I am a member of the Church as 
established by law, and if the question is brought for- 
ward at present, I should vote against disestabhsh- 
ment ; but if, in time to come, you should express an 
opinion in favour of disestablishment, I should be 
prepared to carry out your wishes.* 
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Barabbas, who was a robber ? — and so 
' Pilate, willing to content the people, re- 
leased Barabbas unto them, and delivered 
Him, when he had scourged Him, to be 
crucified/ 

What will not our modern rulers also do 
to * content the people * 1 During an elec- 
tion time, what a wiping of the feet of 
' the gentlemen of the pavement ' goes on 1 
What appeals to their cupidity — what 
flattery of their passions — what conde- 
scending explanations to those voters whose 
intellectual grasp of Hhe burning questions' 
of the day is despised by the candidates 
who solicit the honour of representing the 
* great unwashed ' at Westminster ! 

Heigh-ho ! did men take for Heaven above 

But half the pains that we 
Take day and night for voters' votes, 

What angels they would be ! 

But it is well, amongst the members 
who make laws for this great country, 
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there still sit some high-minded patriots 
who have the honour of their Queen, and 
the good of * their own, their native land ' 
sufficiently at heart not to act as my 
brother Baldwin did. 

About this time a very different type of 
clergyman to any we had ever in our small 
experience met with before, came to pay 
us a visit. He was a cousin of my father s, 
and had a living somewhere in the east of 
Devon, and a large private property apart 
from any clerical income. He was a keen 
Tory of that date, and, I believe, upheld 
what it is wonderful in these days to think 
ever was upheld — hanging for all theft, 
sheep-stealing, and so on. He admired Lord 
Eldon, regretted the Reform Bill and Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation. He was witty, 
hospitable, and the darling of a dinner-party, 
and, up to the standard of his times, not an 
inactive parish priest. We knew in his youth 
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he had taken high honours at Cambridge, 
and we looked to the visit of this elderly- 
cousin with great interest. Would he abuse 
the clergymen derided as Tractarians and 
Puseyites ? Would he write off clever 
verses about them, as he did about other 
people ? We had often heard my father 
laugh and repeat some of his little epi- 
grammatic effusions. Here are two of 
them : 

On a clergyman who was presented to a 
living through the interest of Miss Wall. 

* The honest shepherd, we're told, 
Enters the door to gain the fold ; 
But what must we that shepherd call 
"Who only enters through the Wall f 

On a clergyman of the name of Snow, who 
had changed his religion several times. 

* From the Sacred Kecord we all know very well, 
Folks unstable as water shall never excel. 
Then in choosing a pastor it were worth while to 

know 
Whether water be not quite as stable as Snow.* 
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Our surmises were quite right ; and for 
the two or three days that our cousin was 
wath us we were mentally continually on 
thorns. He made such fun of our favourite 
clergymen. He showed us pictures in 
Punch of 'Puseyite' young ladies with 
crosses on their slippers, and namby-pamby 
young curates who were supposed to take 
some mediaeval powder to whiten their 
faces and produce the appearance of ex- 
treme fasting. 

He would pass us everything tempting 
on the breakfast-table on Friday mornings, 
though all the time we felt his so teazing 
us was quite as much from love of mischief 
as from any dislike to what we thought 
right. And when the fun was made equally 
upon the doings of a Dissenter, we mag- 
nanimously forgave him 1 

A certain Sophia Brown, the daughter 
of the only farmer in the parish who at 
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that time attended one of the Meeting- 
houses, wanted some apples in a hnrry to 
make a pudding for the dinner of an un- 
expected guest ; and having none of their 
own, went into the orchard of a neighbour, 
and was discovered filling her apron. 

She used to rail against the Church, 
talk of her godly minister, Mr. Glover, and 
of ' saving faith ' in a way which irritated 
us greatly ; so we ranked our elderly cousin 
as quite on our side when he presented us 
with the following lines on the Dissenting 
Sophy : 

' On a lady of pious fame, who was caught 
taking apples in an orchard. 

* And has the devil tempted thee, 
Some goodly apples from a tree, 
In evil hour to thieve 1 
Oh ! fie, Miss Sophy ! fie for shame. 
To tarnish thus your godly fame. 
Is this the effect of Gospel teaching, 
And pious Mr. Glover's teaching 1 
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The doctrine that you heard of yore 
Was, Sinner, go and steal no more ; 
But now it seems whoever hath 
One atom of all saving faith 
May pilfer without stint or measure. 
And fill their aprons at their pleasure. 
Beware, fair maid, for danger lurks 
In faith which justifies such works ; 
It cannot lead to aught but evil, 
And send its votaries to the devil/* 

* These epigrams, and many more which I have for- 
gotten, were written, but never printed, some fifty 
years ago by the Keverend Thomas Hodges, M. A., of 
CharmoutL If any member of his family should see 
them in this place, I hope they will not mind their 
appearance here. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* Thy part is simple. Fearless still proclaim 
The Truth to men, who loathe her very name. 
Proclaim that He, to Paul in glory shown. 
E'en from that glory calls thy wrongs His own. 
And if thy night be dark — ^if tempests roll 
Dread as the visions of thy boding soul — 
Still, in thy dimness, watch, and fast and pray, 
And wait the Bridegroom's call — the burst of opening 
day.' 

Lyra Apostolka. 

My parents and all our county neighbours 
did all their shopping in Stapleton. The 
gentry then spent their money in their 
own neighbourhood, and did not send to 
London, * Army and Navy Stores,' Civil 
Service ditto, etc., for their groceries and 
clothing ; thereby compelling tradespeople 
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to keep inferior articles, and the poor to 
pay highly to enable the shopman to live 
at all. 

So on the market-days the Golden Lion 
and the Portsmouth Arms were as lively 
as they could be. Carriages were driven 
in and put up, and the gentlemen congre- 
gated at the doors of the hotels, and dis- 
cussed the ladies who flitted about from 
shop to shop, quite as much as they did 
county or national news. 

Perhaps once a year or so there might 
be a visit paid to Exeter ; but not solely 
for the purpose of shopping. My father 
had an old aunt living there in Southern- 
hay, the widow of Archdeacon and Canon 
Hammond ; and occasionally he and my 
mother would spend a day or two with her, 
taking one or two of their children with 
them. 

I well remember my first visit t6 Exeter, 

13—2 
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not only because of the pleasure of such a 
trip, and the impression made by the beau- 
tiful old cathedral, but because the Sunday 
we were there we witnessed the assault of 
the mob upon Mr. Courtenay, the rector of 
St. Sidwells, in that city. That howling, 
cruel mob gave me the horror I have ever 
since felt of putting power into the hands 
of those who are too ignorant, too un- 
reasoning, too prejudiced rightly to use it : 
whose favourite to-day is the discarded and 
maligned to-morrow. 

' you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops. 
Your infants in your arms^i and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Borne ; 
And when you saw his chariot but appear 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
, Made in her concave shores ? 
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And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now call out a holiday 1 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey*8 blood 1 

The * Surplice Riots ' were then at their 
height, though the services at St. Sidwell s 
were no further, if so far, * advanced' as 
will be found in any ordinary * Low ' church 
of the present time. 

I recollect it was on a Thursday that my 
mother told me that she and my father 
were going to Exeter the following Satur- 
day to stay tUl the Monday or the Tuesday, 
and that they had decided Dolly and T 
should go with them. 

* We shall sleep at the Half Mood,' she 
said, *and spend the Sunday with Aunt 
Hammond. You have neither of you ever 
been further than Stapleton, and you will 
see a really interesting fine old English city, 
and one of our beautiful old cathedrals.' 
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* And/ added Dolly, with bated breath, 
' perhaps we may see the bishop.' 

^Well, we will hope so/ answered my 
mother, smiling; *but he is very little in 
Exeter, I am told. He has as good as 
moved the see to Torquay; and perhaps 
as he has all Cornwall in his diocese it may 
be as well, being more central, though I 
am always sorry for a bishop to be away 
from his own cathedral. You know the 
mob once burnt him in eflfigy, which has 
made Exeter an unpleasant place to him ; 
and then the palace is very unhealthy.'* 

* My mother is mistaken here. The bishop was 
never actually burnt in effigy, as the following extract 
from *A Letter to the Archdeacon of Totnes,' by 
Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter (London, John Murray, 
1852), clearly proves : * The ultra-Protestant feeling, 
which is prevalent in many places, is peculiarly so in 
Exeter. A large portion of its inhabitants — ^not of 
the lowest orders — scruple not to regard me as little 
better, if at all better, than a Papist, because I deem 
it my duty to stand by that teaching of the Church 
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But these excuses of mv mother's did 
not remove Dolly's disappointment. It is 

which is older by twelve or thirteen hundred years 
than that of Wittemburgh or Geneva. So recently as 
the 5th of November last there was a great display of 
this Protestant zeal, sustained at a very considerable 
expense by persons who would be termed " respect- 
able," if the possession of money sufficed to confer 
that title. The programme of a " Grand Triumphal 
Procession '' is now before me, in which the mob were 
taught to regard their bishop as the representative of 
the great enemy of mankind. Effigies of myself, and of 
several of the most learned, most active, most devoted 
of the city clergy were prepared for the flames, and 
many of them actually burnt. I am told that a few 
private gentlemen exerted themselves to prevent my 
effigy from meeting with this fate. I know not who 
they were, but should rejoice to thank them for their 
kindness. Would, however, that the burning of my 
own effigy — and all the worst that they could do to 
me — had taken effect, rather than that an indelible 
brand of shame had been stamped on a city which 
prides itself on the motto of Semper Fidelis ! I shall 
not be deemed to speak too strongly when I say that 
a large cro&s of wood ivas burned at the western door of 
the cathedral — after public notice of the intention 
printed and circulated freely through the place — yet 
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a trying thing when one of the heroes of 
our youth does or leaves undone anything 
which seems to others to need excuses; 
and Dolly's imagination had led her to 
fancy that whenever work elsewhere did 
not need the presence of the bishop he 
would be found in his own city, and wor- 
shipping in his own cathedral ; and that if 
ever she went to Exeter it would only^be 
for her to attend the services there, to see 
him in his throne or worshipping at the 
altar of the mother church of his diocese. 

However, that trip to Exeter was one 
of the * white stones ' of our lives. We 
drove to Stapleton in the morning, and 
there, at the Golden Lion, found the Exeter 

coach preparing for a start. The Golden 

t 

without the slightest pretence of precaution by the 
authorities — nay, it was done in the presence of the 
police, who were sUent gazers on the spectacle— for 
" no directions were given, and no steps taken to stop 
the proceedings." ' 
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Lion was in those days — and may be now, 
for aught I know — the Conservative or 
Tory house ; and so my father never 
entered its rival, the Portsmouth Arms, 
though they stood side by side together. 

In those days politics ran so high that 
we wore boots made by a Conservative 
bootmaker, and our sugar and raisins, etc., 
came from the respectable old shop kept by 
Yeo upon the quay — a man true and blue. 
If he is gathered to his fathers I hope his 
representative voted at this last election 
for the plucky old London knight who 
now represents Stapleton in Parliament. 

There might have been a * narrow- 
minded,' one-sided way of viewing things 
in thus selecting one's shops ; but when 
modern political Nonconformists and Libe- 
rals spend their substance amongst those 
only who are the same, ought not others 
whose motto is ^ Church and Queen ' to 
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receive the undivided support of their 
CoDslitational brethren ? and after all, 
such a mode of dealing is preferable to the 
easy indifference as to men's opinions, the 
* What does it matter ? it is all the same/ 
which to my mind is one of the evils of the 
present day. 

My father had engaged the seats behind 
the coachman's box for my mother, Dolly, 
and myself, while he took his place on the 
always popular box-seat. With some little 
diflSiculty I was helped up, and then off we 
went. We changed horses about every 
eight miles, and rattled along, considering 
the many hills we had to cross, at a very 
good pace. 

Every time we changed horses our coach- 
man had his glass or two of beer, and he 
became very eloquent, and in one sense 
truly Conservative, as he denounced the 
railroads which had already done away 
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with so many coaches. The country would 
be cut up, blackened and ruined ; and as to 
the horses, the breed would go down, and 
soon there would not be a good horse to be 
seen in all England ! 

We passed through Morchard and Cop- 
plestone, and then on to Crediton, where 
it had been settled we should get out of 
the coach, going on later by a private 
carriage. My father wished to call on his 
old friend Sir Humphrey Davie, of Greedy 
Park, and my mother was pleased to have 
the opportunity of showing us the grand 
old church of St. Cross. At least it might 
be grand ; but the ancient Ladye Chapel 
had long been, as an ancient chapel in the 
churchyard at Stapleton, used as a grammar 
school, or, indeed, for any other secular 
purpose; for at one time the governors, 
who are a kind of lay body elected by the 
tithe-payers of three parishes, used to keep 
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2L &1BOUS wine-cellar tinder the chapel, 
from which they used to draw at the 
frequent dinners paid for out of Church 
funds, at which they discussed and settled 
the appropriation of the Church money in 
their keeping. 

It is an old Collegiate Church, second 
only to that of St. Mary, at Ottery St. 
Mary, in the whole county. But St. Cross 
still bears the marks of the spoiler s hand, 
for none of the wealthy people about Credi- 
ton have felt impelled to take its careful 
restoration in hand, as has been the case 
with the glorious and noble church of 
Ottery. 

The long and stately chancel, before the 
Reformation period, had stalls for eighteen 
canons and eighteen vicars! The pre- 
sent altar-piece represents, or at least did 
in my childish days, Moses and Aaron sup- 
porting the decaloi;ue, and was siiid to be 
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a copy of one formerly existing in Exeter 
Cathedral. 

At the time we visited St. Cross, we had 
such an altar - piece also at Stapleton ; 
and every three years, at the time of the 
Bishop's Visitation, the figures used to be 
gorgeously repainted in the gaudiest and 
brightest of colours. Stapleton abolished 
Moses and Aaron at the time the old 
church was restored, but I believe they 
still exist at Crediton ; and strange to say 
that Iconoclasts, who made such a fuss about 
the figures in the Exeter reredos and in 
the porcb of Bristol Cathedral, made no 
objection to these carved and coloured 
images of the Lawgiver and High-priest. 

The church had undergone much defor- 
mation, and we, on beholding the galleries, 
high pews, and meagre altar, especially in a 

church once so noble and so grand, were 
terribly disappointed. 
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' Oh, Sinclair/ said Dolly in a whisper, 
' one expects dust, mildew, neglect, about 
Woodley — ^and with the sort of men we 
have as clergymen ; but here, so near 
Exeter, and the bishop ! If we were but 
richr 

The old church clock, in the centre of 
the cross-shaped church, was playing the 
Sicilian Mariner's Hymn as we rather sorrow- 
fully left the building ; and we felt, as the 
original words of the hymn came to mind, 
' Ora, ora pro nobis,' that we, the children 
of the Church, struggling to learn and to 
uphold all committed to the Church in 
whose bosom we had been baptized needed 
indeed the prayers of all, both the living 
and departed. 

We found my father awaiting us at the 
Ship Hotel, and from there took a carriage 
to get on to Exeter that night. It is only 
a little more than a seven miles' drive, and 
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we did not change our post-horses. The 
coach-road took us pleasantly into Exeter, 
past Downes, the seat of the BuUers — the 
birthplace of the soldier-hero of to-day — 
and then over Cowley Bridge to Exeter ; 
and after a good brisk trot we drove up 
the picturesque High Street, and stopped 
at the Half-Moon. 

How well I remember standing with 
Dolly at the window of that comfortable, 
old-fashioned inn (which then, from so 
many coaches starting from and arriving at 
it, was the county house), and watching the 
arrivals and departures from beneath us. 
The hum and cheerful noise of many feet 
coming and going, and all the sounds of a 
busy city, how pleasant it all was ! and 
how good the tea seemed with its hot cakes 
and buttered toast, the eggs and chicken ! 
We could not sleep for pleasure ; for the 
cathedral, and perhaps the bishop, would be 
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seen the next day. We had a little natural 

curiosity, too, about our great-aunt ; but 

that faded away in thinking of the cathedral 

and the bishop. 

They told us at the Half-Moon that he 

was in the palace, and was expected to be 

at the service the next morning. I don't 

think in those days there was any early 

celebration of Holy Communion all through 

Exeter. 

We were not confirmed, but had there 
been we must have known it ; and now, 

thank God, there are many churches there 

where the Lord s-day is begun by the Divine 

Liturgy, instituted and commanded to be 

observed by our Lord Himself 

At ten o'clock we went to the cathedral, 
down the High Street, up St. Martin's Lane; 
but its fish, and fruit, and poultry shops 
were closed, it being Sunday. 

Dear * ever faithful * city — except, indeed, 
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when you from time to time forget your 
loyalty to our ancient constitution, and 
return a Radical to represent you at St. 
Stephen's — and, alas ! reject a Mills, that 
honest Churchman and true English 
gentleman — for what, and for whom ? 

I have never forgotten the pleasure of 
my first visit to your historic buildings ; 
and as to your cathedral, hallowed indeed 
are its noble walls in the memories of many 
years. Who can forget the first impression 
on entering a cathedral ? We did not then 
know that the master-mind of S. T. Cole- 
ridge had been impressed and awed, as we 
then were ; but Dolly and I, young, en- 
thusiastic, reverent, pressed each other's 
hands, with something rising in our throats, 
and rejoiced in the vivid realised sense of 
our own nothingness. What was to us the 
shabby and unecclesiastical arrangements 

14 
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then prevailing of the seats ? What that 
the altar-covering was faded and neglected- 
looking ? What that the candlesticks owned 
sham, painted, wooden, unligh table candles? 
Any such defects were unapparent to us 
then, and we rejoiced in the reverent awe 
that the grandeur of the whole building 
inspired. 

The great celestial-voiced organ was 
being played as we looked around, sobbing 
soft requiems through the aisles, and then 
in mighty tones ' speaking strange secrets ' 
to our inmost souls, rolling through the 
exquisitely stone- vaulted roof of nave and 
choir. The pointed arches, clustered 
columns; the rich and varied tracery of 
the windows ; the tri-forium, with gallery 
and open stone carving and double row of 
quatre-foils ; the multitude of delicately- 
chiselled bosses, all bearing some symbolic 
allusion to heavenly truth — were all we 
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saw, till the bishop aad clergy entered and 
took their places.* 

We thought little about the bishop being 
physically, a small, plain, and feeble old man. 
He was a bishop, and likewise one fearless 
and true, able to beard popes, parliaments, 
mobs, and privy councillors to boot, if ever 

* Exeter Cathedral during the last ten years has 
been thoroughly and well restored, chiefly through 
the liberality of its dean and chapter, one member of 
which, the open-handed Chancellor Harington, has 
given of his substance in thousands of pounds to 
make the mother church of the diocese a glory to the 
whole English Church. I believe the altar in the 
Ladye Chapel is never used for celebrations of the 
Holy Communion. It is the one thing yet remaining 
in the cathedral that pains the heart of the Catholic- 
minded children of the Church. The high altar in 
the choir is not quite all that those would desire who 
regard it as the place where God especially reveals 
Himself, not in types and symbols, not in thoughts 
and sentiment;^, but by *a Presence certified and 
assured to us by the consecrated bread and wine.' 
It is, however, handsome in its way ; but far other- 
wise is the small, poor, mean table in the lovely 
Ladye Chapel of Exeter's glorious cathedral. 

14—2 
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the jeopardy of the truth should require it. 
We knew also he put the fullest confidence 
in the English Church, as being able to 
uphold and set forth true Christianity 
amongst us ; and so we beheld in him a 
confessor for * the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints/ For the Church, would that 
he were in her visible portion now ; that 
his sweet-tongued voice, his elegant diction, 
the logical force of his oratory, his withering 
scorn, his impassioned utterances, might be 
heard at St. Stephen's, that mongrel- 
faithed assembly, which has granted Dis- 
senters who pay no church-rates, nor a 
penny to keeping up our churchyards, a 
liberty therein which Churchmen are not 
allowed in the last resting-place of their 
dead ; and where sisters ere long by their 
will are to be shut out from Ihe personal 
care of their departed sisters' children, 
unless they are prepared to abandon the 
loving name of aunt for that of step-mother. 
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Again I am digressing, and I hope my 
readers will forgive the gurrulousness natu- 
ral to my increasing years. 

In those days the choir-boys always 
waited in the nave, after service, for the 
bishop's blessing as he passed. The present 
bishop does not continue * the godly custom.' 
I was standing near them, and as they knelt, 
followed their example. The bishop ob- 
served, no doubt, my crippled state, and 
gave me an especial blessing. Dolly, who 
had lingered to read some monument, 
looked on at a little distance off, with 
hungry eyes. 

* Why did you not come too f I added. 

* Perhaps it would not be given to a girl,' 
she said. * You boys can be choristers, and 
priests, and soldiers, and now you can have 
the bishop's blessing also.' 

'Never mind, Dolly,' I said, *God has 
blessed me through His ambassador ; bub 
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He blesses you too, I am sure, without the 
visible seal. And if you cannot be a priest, 
nor a soldier, neither can I ; and you naay, 
perhaps, some day be the mother of priests 
and heroes.' 

Dolly did not accept the consolation I 
offered her. 

We crossed the cathedral-yard, and passed 
the chancellor's residence, to Southernhay, 
where my great-aunt expected us at her 
early dinner. Are there many such charm- 
ing old ladies nowadays ? and will lady 
doctors, and School Board ladies, and lady 
directors of the Nineteenth Century Build- 
ing Companies, develop into anything so 
pleasant in their old age ? She was full of 
graceful courtesies, and her memory stored 
with old-world stories; she knew the 
genealogy of every family in the county, 
was well read in the literature of her own 
nation. Affable, with enlarged sympathies 
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and cultivated tastes, I soon found that to 
know her was to venerate and love her; and 
to me she was always considerate and kind, 
feeling for my bodily weakness. My father 
was not with us, for Dean Lowe had carried 
him off to the deanery for luncheon, and 
this circumstance seemed a little to dis- 
compose my aunt. 

* Ah,' she said, * I wanted him here to 
promise to go to St. Sidwell's by-and-by, 
and see if he could do anything to help 
poor Frank Courtenay. You look surprised 
that a rector should need defence in his 
own Church, but surely you have heard of 
the Surplice Riots V 

* Yes, indeed,' answered my mother; ^ but 
I don't understand about them. Why is 
there such determination on both sides 
about such a trumpery matter as a black 
or white dress ?' 

* It is simply a matter of obedience to 
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the Prayer-book ; and the bishop has told 
his clergy that he wishes the Prayer-book, 
as the rule-book of the English Church, 
to be obeyed ; and he and his clergy surely 
must not be dictated to by an ignorant 
insolent mob I though, I fear, the matter 
will probably end in a return to the 
academical black gown for the sermon/ 

* But what do the mob do ? And why 
do they do it V I asked, anxiously. 

* Well, last Sunday evening,' replied my 
aunt, *good Dr. Coleridge, Vicar of Thorver- 
ton, preached at St. SidwelFs, was mobbed, 
and escaped with difficulty to his carriage ; 
and I expect, if Mr. Courtenay appears in 
the pulpit in his surplice again, there will 
be personal violence offered to him in 
church ; and then, as to your question, 
why do they do it ? I expect very many of 
them do not really know. There is a 
dread of Popery, and a dread of any- 
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thing that they regard as an innova- 
tion.' 

* But why is the surplice thought to be 
more popish in the pulpit than in the rest 
of the church V asked I. 

* That is the very thing the mob can't 
answer; and then comes in the prejudice 
against what they regard as an innovation. 
I am grieved to see that a clever paper 
such as the London TiTnes, defends the 
conduct of the mob, and in peremptory 
Lmguage lectures the bishop, telling him 
to put down " this boyish nonsense " (Mr. 
Courtenay is over thirty), and advising 
him to retire himself from the bench. I 
am quite sure,* continued the old lady, 
energetically, Hhat were my good arch- 
deacon yet with us, he would stand by his 
bishop, and support him all in his power 
now, but all we can do is to pray.' 

* Oh, pray for the peace of Jerusalem 1 
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They shall prosper that love thee/ said 
Dolly, softly. 

* I recollect/ said my mother, * when I 
was a child, staying with my grandfather, 
he was Rector of Bideford, and he always 
preached in his surplice; and I have heard 
the poor people at Woodley say that Mr. 
Harding, the rector before Mr. Smith, 
always did so. Why will people call that 
popish which is not popish ? As to things 
remaining **as they are,'' for which the 
Times so earnestly pleads, I am sure, 
when I look at Woodley, and most of the 
parishes around, I can only wonder that 
anyone can wish it, and thank God that 
the Church of this country is awaking at 
last, and rousing both clergy and laity 
from the sloth, irreverence, and indifference 
into which, alas 1 we had all fallen. But 
dear aunt, we do not want Popery taught 
to our people, and I am told that these 
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*• Tracts for the Times " are very popish 
indeed i' 

'So I was told/ said my aunt; * but I 
have carefully read the first forty, and can 
only find in them what I was taught as a 
child, and have believed all my life. The 
people who make this fuss of course have 
not done so/ 

*Yes/ continued my mother, a little 
anxiously ; * but how is it that some of these 
tiact-writers have left the English for the 
Roman communion ! There is this Mr. 
Newman, about whom everyone has talked 
so much, and many others/ 

* Ah, how is it V said my great-aunt, 
sadly. * They could not stand the mis- 
trust, the cruel treatment — they needed 
patience, faith, and hope — and their loss 
is great indeed; but I do not think of 
the few who have deserted their Mother 
in her time of need ; but of the many holy, 
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devoted, heroic souls still left to her, and 
who will vindicate her position as a branch 
of the one Catholic Church. In all great 
movements and struggles some of those in- 
volved in them go beyond their leaders, 
some fall out of the ranks ; but if only it is 
the cause of God, Truth will in the end 
prevail ; and as to such a mob as these St. 
Sidwells rioters understanding what is 
Popery or what is truly Catholic, what 
is Roman and what the birthright of 
English Churchmen, the thing is too ab- 
surd ! You young ones/ added the old 
lady, turning to Dorothy and myself, *let 

an old woman who has lived long and seen 
and thought much impress upon you 
earnestly never to accept that nineteenth- 
century doctrine that what the majority 
uphold and desire must be right and best. 
Mob-rule is the rule of unthinking passion, 
ignorant prejudice, class injustice; and 
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those who advocate or uphold it, or are 
swayed by it, will in the end bitterly rue 
it, and learn to find they have only ** fol- 
lowed a multitude to do evil 1" ' 

The scene we witnessed that day was 
not such as to make Dorothy or myself 
look with any favour on the doings of an 
ignorant and passion-stirred multitude 1 

How well I recollect from a window in 
that house in Southernhay seeing the 
rioting. It rained in torrents ; but that 
did not disperse the crowd. The congre- 
gation on leaving St. Sid well's church, 
where their conduct had been most irreve- 
rent, were joined by at least two thousand 
yelling people, and the streets became as 
full as a fair. 

Mr. Courtenay left the church sur- 
rounded by about a dozen gentlemen, 
amongst whom I was proud and thankful 
to recognise my father, whose English 
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sense of justice and generous instincts had 
called him from the hospitalities of the 
Close to the side of the persecuted and 
gentle priest. A phalanx of policemen 
came next. 

The rector was covered from head to 
foot with filth of all descriptions, from, 
common mud to rotten eggs ; his hat was 
beaten in ; gibes, coarse jokes, and laughter 
filled the air ; while the hooting mob 
struck at him with sticks through the 
police, and pelted him with anything they 
could lay their hands on. 

And what harm had this man done 
them ? He obeyed his bishop. He obeyed 
the directions of the Prayer-book of the 
English Church. He succoured the poor 
and needy — the relations of the very 
people who would have none of him. Oh, 
modern legislators and statesmen ! where 
do you learn the doctrine so popular 
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amongst you, as to the saactity and the 
wisdom of the people s will ? Is it in the 
historic records of either past or present 
days that we learn the identity of the vox 
populi with the voice of God ?* 

• 'All Protestants — and this country beyond all 
others — boast that they are only influenced by the 
plain letter of the Bible, that that is their guide in 
politics and religion, that other nations not so guided 
are idolaters or infidels. Now God declares by St. 
Paul, " All power is of God." By Solomon He de- 
clares, "By Me kings rule and princes administer 
justice." By the prophets He declares, " The Most 
High ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever He will." The Church held in the be- 
ginning the same language, as you may see by con- 
sulting the ancient chronicles Our most ancient 

law-books are full of similar expressions, and although 
the truth was misused by the Stuarts, it was never 
openly rejected until the French Ke volution, when 
those fanatics there, and some WMgs in England — 
Lord Fitzwilliam and the Duke of Norfolk — set up 
the doctrine that power proceedeth from the people 
and not from God. Since the Incarnation God has 
spoken through consecrated man, and He speaks now 
through no other, even through His kings and priests. 
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Dolly*s Tiand seized mine, while tears 
of indignation and sympathy ran down her 
cheeks, and she exclaimed, in a choking 
voice : 



It is true that the main part of them have used the 
power entrusted to them for their own personal ad- 
vantage, and not for the benefit of those for whose 
sakes they were entrusted with it ; it is true that by 
their misconduct the name of Grod in human govern- 
ment has become an offence in the ears of man, of 
which the degrading superstitions inculcated by 
Eoman priests and the despotism of kings and em- 
perors are examples. Hence God*s influence with the 
government of man is unheeded, forgotten, or denied. 
The Church, which was appointed to teach these things, 
teaches them no more. The machinery of temporal 
government which was ordained to be the scaffolding 
for building that Church is therefore become useless. 
Men will have none of God's ways, and He has left 
them to their own. The end is that God must vin- 
dicate His own c^se. You are realising the fabled 
battle of the giants against Jupiter, and leading on 
the masses of Englishmen to say, " No, God is not the 
source of power ; it is we who are." ' — * Letter to Mr. 
John Bright, M.P., in 186 — ^^ from Henry Drum- 
mond. 
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'Oh, Sinclair, the Via Dolorosa must 
have been like this !' 

It noay well be imagined what an im- 
pression this scene made upon both of us. 
An impression not lessened by the fact that 
adhering to what he felt to be his duty 
brought upon him persecution, unflinch- 
ingly endured, and hurried the gentle 
Francis Courtenay to a premature death. 
With us he was numbered amongst the 
heroes and the saints, and may God rest 
his soul, and grant that when our time of 
trial comes we may do what we believe to 
be our duty with a courage and patience 
like his I 

Happily we do not now see such acts of 
open violence, such rude manifestations of 
hatred and ill-will against the persons of 
our clergy. A Church Society, so-called, 
does the work in a gentler, if more sneak- 
ing form. It employs paid spies and various 

15 
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double-dealing modes ; and persons pocket 
sovereigns who formerly pelted their priests 
with filth and rotten eggs, the evidence thus 
gained consigning priests to a felon's gaol. 
It is a nice question which mode of assault 
is to be preferred. Those who deal in 
either cannot come to court with anything 
but unclean hands. 

My aunt took an affectionate farewell of 
us on the Monday, telling Dolly to write 
to her, and give her histories of us all ; and 
promising that she would answer her letters, 
and would also — oh, boon indeed ! — occa- 
sionally send us a Guardian newspaper and 
a Christian Rememhrancer. She begged us 
also to pray, not only for the persecuted 
priest of St. Sid well's, but also for the un- 
happy men who sinned only, she was sure, 
through ignorance and prejudice. 

At the last moment, too, she gave to 
Dolly some pamphlets and publications 
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relating to ' Sisters of Mercy/ of whom we 
then for the first time heard, telling us 
that she herself knew the Miss Sellon, who 
through good report and ill report, and 
with great self-sacrifice, was working to 
establish a community of self-devoted 
women in the English Church; and that 
if we heard that she and those associated 
with her were Romanists or mad enthu- 
siasts, we must believe nothing of the 
kind — that she had begun her work a few 
years ago because the bishop had appealed 
for help to bring the dense populations of 

Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport 
under the influence of the Church, and 
that Miss Sellon and those with her had 
given up their lives and their all for the 
sake of God and His poor. 

Faith seemed to be so dead and love so 
cold (though at that time there were no 
scientific specialists ranging themselves on 

15—2 
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the side of * the fool that says in his heart 
there is no God/ who could have found a 
constituency untrue enough to its God to 
elect such men to represent them in Par- 
liament, and no oahinet minister so unmind- 
ful of the true interests of his country as 
to do all in his power to make such ill- 
chosen men rulers amongst mankind) that 
a sort of apology seemed even to my good 
great-aunt needed for those who took the 
Gospel in its literal meaning, and were not 
ashamed to give up social distinction, the 
honour and ease that riches bring, the 
luxuries and refinements of this self-loving, 
money-seeking nineteenth century, for the 
love of God, 

The feeling that moved the heroic soul 
of Madame de Chantal has also moved, and 
is still moving, hundreds of the daughters 
of the English Church. Madame de Chan- 
tal was asked how she could do so much 
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for beings of a repulsive and even disgust- 
ing aspect, and she answered : 

* Because I do not see them, but Jesus 
Christ in them/ 

Little did my aunt imagine how the 
scene we had witnessed that Sunday in 
Exeter, and those publications relating to 
the doings of an extraordinary and inex- 
plicable woman, who subsequently claimed 
more spiritual authority over the hearts 
and consciences of those she guided than 
did perhaps any mediaeval abbess, would 
fill our thoughts and our prayers for many 
a day to come in the quiet solitude of our 
country home; and how aspirations then 
evoked have never died away, and have 
left upon us an abiding and eternal im- 
pression. 



CHAPTER VII. 

* No real good ever came, or ever will come, of 
Christianity lowering itself to the world. . . . But 
if the world chooses to be religious, it will ask for 
religion, and not for Christianity and water. Eeligion 
"disseminated in a popular form" ceases to be re- 
ligion. It no longer guides, elevates, and awes man- 
kind. It is lowered to the level of a second-rate muse, 
and is only useful to a lecturer, to help him fill up his 
lecture.' — Saturday Beview, 10th November, 1860. 

This little record of persons and things, as 
they were in the Western counties not 
many years ago, shall speedily be brought 
to a close. I do not wish to make it a 
personal narrative, though, in the history 
of the members of my own family, events 
occurred sufficiently interesting, even to an 
outsider, to form the material of many a 
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novel or tale. I cannot, however, help 
writing a little more about Dolly and 
myself. 

When Dolly had read Mias Sellon's 
' Appeal to the Women of the Church of 
God in England/ and seen that for women, 
not only for priests and soldiers, there is 
work to be done, the noblest and the best 
— that such work, and the way in which it 
was done, needed the sternest repression of 
self, and all the qualities she had ascribed 
to the saints and heroes who filled her 
imagination ; and was above all a following 
of His example, who, with St. Catherine, 
she made * the Lord of all her heart ;' she, 
from that time, pledged herself to cast in 
her lot with Miss Sellon and her little 
band. Loyalty to a person, or a cause, is 
the power, doubtless, that upholds a soul 
more than aught else ; and it was the case 
with Dolly. 
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Often did she at that time, with all the 
fresh joy of a pure youthful heart, dwell to 
me upon the words of St. Catherine : 

* He that shall be the Lord of mine heart, 
shall be so endowed that all creatures shall 
have need of Him, and He shall have need 
of none. He shall be of so noble blood, that 
all men shall worship Him ; and so great, 
that I shall never think that I have made 
Him King ; so rich, He shall pass all 
others in riches; so full of beauty, that 
the angels of God shall desire to behold 
Him ; and so benign, that He can gladly 
forgive all offences done unto Him.* 

I might write a volume on all that passed 
for some few years in Dolly's life. To me, to 
whom she told most things, there was much 
that was incommunicable, and which must, 
as De Quincey says, have * pressed upon 
her heart as a burthen insupportable to 
human fortitude.' But I doubt not that 
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misunderstandings, and misjudgments, 
deepened both her spiritual life and her 
mental character. When she did gain con- 
sent, and left the peaceful home of child- 
hood for * the Devonport Society/ deeply 
as I mourned her loss to myself, I yet felt 
proud and happy that I also had a share 
in the enduring self-sacrifice this departure 
involved. 

However, at the end of two or three 
years she returned to us. She had evi- 
dently undergone some great mental con- 
flict, some great heart-searching disappoint- 
ment. But to reveal these things would 
be to reveal all that is most sacred to the 
human heart, and Dolly rarely spoke of 
them even to me, her all but second self. 

Some day perhaps, now that time has 
softened all bitterness and disappointment, 
and shrouded the memory of the chief per- 
sonage in that episode by Death's soft veil, 
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Dolly may give us some accooDt of this 
attempt to re-establish community life, 
without any attention then, as is the 
case now, being directed in so doing 
towards blending it with things as they 
are. Because St. Benedict went without an 
umbrella, such a thing not being in exist- 
ence then, that can be no reason why 
sisters in these days should be hurried to 
an early grave through sitting in wet clothes; 
and because he, and other religious of an 
early date, never washed with hot water, 
that can be no reason why sisters now, 
even when suffering from a skin affection 
caused by contact with dirt and its con- 
sequences, should treat warm baths as a 
forbidden and to be avoided luxury, while 
they copy some of the saints of days past, 
when sanitary laws were unknown, and 
wear the same garments night and day. 
Such things, however, had nothing to do 
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with Dolly's change of community. Her 
* stumbling- block ' was a very different 
matter, and no skin-deep consideration ; 
but I mention these things in passing, as 
such matters of personal well-doing had 
something to do with the great horror with 
which persons generally, not many years 
ago, regarded the sisterhood movement. 

Dolly did not abandon her life. She had 
an illness, and a kind of nervous fever. She 
was tenderly nursed and cared for as far as 
the bodily weakness went, but met with very 
little sympathy for the real cause of all her 
suffering. Mr. More, good man as he was, 

looked with alarm on * these modern con- 
vents,' and spoke of Jesuits, and designing 
priests, and * silly women,' all in one 
breath. Mr. Smith said, we were told, 
for he never troubled to come near us, 
that if ladies would join unnatural associa- 
tions of women, and leave the life of ease 
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and calm cgntentment in which Heaven 
had placed them, thej had only themselves 
to thank for any illness or worry that the 
false step brought them ; and in a degree 
our parents and relatives shared the 
opinions of these clergy ; and again Dolly 
suffered from * the burthen of the incom- 
municable.'* 

* ' If in this world there is one misery having no re- 
lief, it is the pressure on the heart from the Incom- 
municable ; and if another Sphinx should arise to pro- 
pose another enigma to man, saying, What burthen is 
that which only is insupportable to human fortitude ? 
I should answer at once — It is the burthen of the In- 
communicable. At this moment, sitting in the same 
room of the Priory with my mother, knowing how 
reasonable she was, how patient of explanations, how 
candid, how open to pity, not the less I sank away in 
a hopelesness that was immeasurable from all effort at 
explanation. She and I were contemplating the very 
same act ; but she from one centre, I from another. 
Certain I was that if, through one half minute, she 
could realise into one deadly experience the suffering 
with which I had fought through more than three 
months, the amount of physical anguish, the desolation 
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But the choice had been m%.de once for 
all, and there was no thought of drawing 
back and of change in this steadfast, heroic 
soul. 



of all genial life, she would have uttered a rapturoua 
absolution of that which else must always seem to her 
a mere explosion of wilful insubordination. ** In this 
brief experience," she would exclaim, " I read the re- 
cord of your acquittal ; in this fiery torment I acknow- 
ledge the gladiatorial resistance." Such in the case 
proposed would have been her revised verdict. But 
this case was exquisitely impossible. Nothing which 
offered itself to my rhetoric gave any but the feeblest 
and most childish reflection of my past sufferings. 
Just so helpless did I feel, disarmed into just the 
same languishing impotence to face, or make an 
effort at facing, the difliculty before me, as most of 
us have felt in the dreams of our childhood, when 
lying down without a struggle before some all-con- 
quering lion. I felt the situation was one without 
hope ; a solitary word which I attempted to mould 
upon my lips, died away into a sigh ; and passively I 
acquiesced in the apparent confession spread through 
all the appearances — that in reality I had no palliation 
to produce.* — Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
— Thomas de Quincey. 
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* And dare we tome ? since he, the trosted saint^ 
Who with one only shared the Lord's high lore. 
Shrank from the tossing gale, and scarce with faint 
And feeble cry toward the Saviour strove. 
Yes : we answer the dread call. 

Not fearless, but in duteous awe ; 
He will stay the frail heart's fall. 
His arm will onward, upward draw/ 



* Strange power of mighty love ! if Heaven allow 
Choice, on the restless waters rather found. 
Meeting her Lord, with cross and bleeding brow, 
Than calmly waiting on the guarded ground 1 
Yearning ever to spring forth 

And feel the cold waves for His sake : 
All her giving of no worth, 
Yet till she give her heart will ache.' 

How can such as Dolly ever seek to un- 
seal the especial consecration of the 
Religious Life ? I will only add what she 
herself would not forbid my saying, that 
as a Sister in the Community of St. John 
the Baptist — better known, perhaps, as the 
Clewer Sisterhood, that name recalling 
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memories of its saintly, reverend, and 
learned Warden — where the beginning, end, 
and aim of the Religious Rule is Love, she 
has found happiness — the blessed conscious- 
ness that God loves her, and that she loves 
God, which makes every burthen light, and 
every self-sacrifice a joy. 

My own life has been quiet and un- 
eventful enough. I did once love, and 
dreamed of having * one fond heart ' all my 
own ; but who am I, a poor, crippled, 
helpless being, that I should seek to gain 
the love of any woman ? So my secret 
will go to the grave with me, and I have 
the less selfish joy of seeing her happiness 
in the married state with a good man who 
can be to her all that I could never be. 

When I was about seventeen, my good 
great-aunt died, and she left me sufficient 
of her fortune to assure me of competence ; 
and also her comfortable house in Southern- 
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hay, Exeter, with her good archdeacon's 
valuable library, and his not less valuable 
cellar of good old wine. 

This bequest was even more welcome to 
my father than to myself. I had never 
muctf thought about ways and means ; but 
he had often, it appeared, been much dis- 
tressed in thinking of my future. I could 
do nothing for myself, he thought, and he, 
with his large family, could not secure me 
the competence he desired. And now all 
this difficulty had vanished; and in her 
old age my home is also that of my mother, 
and I have the blessed satisfaction of 
ministering to the comfort of her declining 
years. And with these few remarks about 
myself and Dolly, my personal narrative 
must end. 

Mrs. Hemans' touching lines on *The 
graves of a household' probably find an 
echo in the hearts of all the surviving 
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raembers of a large family. Anyway, they 
do so with me and mine. 

' Thus parted, thus they rest, who play'd 

Beneath the same green tree. 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Aroimd one parent knee. 
They who with smiles lit up the hall, 

And cheered with songs the hearth, 
Alas for love, if life were all. 

And nought beyond, O earth !' 

Those who have kindly and patiently 
read these few memories of things as they 
were — in the church — amongst our farmers 
and our poor — in the education of the 
children of many a county gentleman, will 
see that every period of time has its own 
peculiar trials, temptations, shortcomings, 
and also blessings; I am not going to 
compare social matters then with them as 
they now are. 

The Radical members of our Parliament 
have, as far as they can, put out of count 

16 
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in their deliberations the advancement of 
* God 8 glory ;' they have, by their measure 
of the 2nd July, 1880, avowed that they 
care no longer that ' religion and piety may 
be established amongst us for all genera- 
tions/ They have allowed a man to sit 
amongst her lawgivers who ostentatiously 
boasts that he has no belief in nor fear of 
God. Having thus abandoned the fear of 
God, will they also discover that it is not 
needful to honour the Queen ? 

I shudder at the picture that such 
thoughts evoke. 

We are fast, as a nation, placing all power 
in the hands of the multitude — those who 
through ignorance, prejudice, and irre- 
sponsibility, can least well use it. Nothing 
will be more dangerous for real liberty, the 
best kind of freedom of action, for the 
highest liberty of thought. Alas for the 
ancient glory and splendour of England, if 
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she should ever come to be governed by 
one representative assembly only, chosen 
directly by what even Mr. Bright has 
called the * residuum ' of the population ! 

In the midst of these anxious and 
melancholy thoughts, it is to that branch 
of the Catholic Church, associated with our 
country as the Church of England, that my 
thoughts and hopes turn ; and in thinking 
of the Church, and how things were when 
I first remember them, the lesson taught 
me is one of patience, trust, and courage. 
There is not a village church which, in 
some way or another, the Catholic wave 
has not touched ; and no one can leave a 
church, where the worship may be the 
coldest and the meanest, for any large 
town that can be named, without finding 
in it at least one church where the worship 
teaches him the reality and the beauty of 

the Faith that alone believes that in the 

16—2 
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visible Church on earth the Triune God is 
really and truly present for everyone, no 
matter who and what he be. 

Man wants his God in this world, and 
not in a remote and abstract world beyond 
him ; and the very fact of a church assures 
a Catholic of a continuous revelation of 
God — not apart from or beyond, but 
within him. He, the Incarnate God, one 
with us, and we one with Him. It is 
this reality — not the outward glories of 
ritual, music, pictures, incense — that is the 
thing signified in all the magnificence of 
the most beautiful ritual. Worship with- 
out faith in this reality must be unsatis- 
factory and cold ; for real worship it is not. 
This is not because the walls are bare, or 
the music tasteless, and the sermons milk- 
and-water; but because all worship not 
Catholic lacks anything like a practical 
action on the part of man, and any definite 
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objective revelation on the part of 
God. 

In our churches some few years ago 
there was very little worship. ' It does me 
no good ;' * The sermon does not edify or 
•help me.' The duty of worship was not 
realised. Heaven and earth seemed parted, 
and poor suffering humanity was not taught 
to believe that the Church on earth * evi- 
dently ' sets forth the Lord of glory — the 
crucified Redeemer amongst men. 

Where this faith is received, surely the 
worship will be reverent, and men will give 
their best ; for what can be too beautiful, 
too costly for Him who is the liing of all ? 
In the days of my youth this faith had been 
obscured and forgotten. Hence the miser- 
able condition of our churches, the cold- 
ness of all her offices, the carelessness of 
priests and people. 

The Church of England, the mother of 
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our oountiy, she in whose bosom we have 
been baptized^ in whose communion we 
trust to die, is the Catholic Church in this 
land. She opens wide her arms, like her 
glorious Head, to draw all men into the 
one fold. 

' She hath never a child to honour before the rest. 
She sayeth the same for mightiest kings 
As the veriest babe on her breast.' 

Glorious is her mission, blessed is her 
work I What though kings may be no 
longer her nursing fathers, and queens her 
nursing mothers I What though the State 
may rob her of her endowments, given not 
to her children but to her Divine Lord I 
What though some of her own bishops* 

* The archbishops and many of the bishops have 
adopted a suicidal policy with regard to the Burial 
Bill. If bishops so betray their trust, what can lay- 
men do ? A happy contrast to their unhappy policy 
is the following extract from a letter of the brave 
and consistent Bishop of Lincoln :] 
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fearing * a worse measure/ instead of fear- 
lessly upholding her title to her own 
churchyards, through a craven-hearted ex- 
pediency vote to give that to * the back- 
bone of the Liberal party' which in ages 
past was set apart for God ! What though 
man deny her power, and fetter and im- 
pede her efforts 1 Yet who can harm her 
if she be but true to her heavenly Bride- 
groom, putting all her trust in Him, and 
not in the arm of flesh, nor any child of 
man ? 



' I join with you and with many in hearty prayers 
to Almighty God that He may be pleased to defend 
His Church in this the time of her distress, and to 
deliver the realm of England from the sins of sacri- 
lege and profaneness and from the heavy national 
chastisements which they entail. If this should not 
be His will, we may at least derive comfort from the 
deliverance of our own souls from complicity with 
their sins, and from looking upward to the Church 
triumphant and glorified, which no earthly power can 
assail.' 
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An evil time will it be for our beloved 
country if a Parliament of time-servers, 
mob-pleasers, expediency-lovers — such as 
are so u^any leading statesmen in these 
political-mongering days of ours — should 
divorce the present union between Church 
and State. But for the Church, divine in 
her origin, resting on the rock, that faith 
in *the Son of the living God' against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail, 

w 

we may fear no evil. Thirty years ago, 
and now ? I recall those days of untaught 
Truth, unknown Faith, of Sacraments dis- 
used ; and in spite of robust atheism, and 
feeble scepticism, the latter often adopted as 
a fashionable way of evading the duties of 
religion ; of secessions to Rome, and flirta- 
tions with schismatical Dissenting brethren, 
thankfulness and hope fill my heart when 
the Church, as she was amongst us not 
many years ago, and the Church as, by the 
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mercy of God, she is amongst us now, 
rises before my mental view. 

' Ah ! dearest Mother, since too ofb 
The world yet wins some Demas fraQ 
Even from thine arms, so kind and soft. 
May thy tried comforts never fail ! 

' When faithless ones forsake thy wing. 

Be it vouchsaPd thee stUl to see 
Thy true, fond nurslings closer cling, 
Cling closer to their Lord, and thee.' 



THE END. 



